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The Christmas Bull 


of Jig-Jigga 


by ALAN CAILLOU 


The feasts of the Ethiopian Church, which was founded by St Frumentius in the 4th century, before 
St Augustine’s mission to England, play a part in the life of the people like that which those of 
the Western Churches played in mediaeval European life. This is how the celebration of Christmas 
in a remote country town of the Harar province appeared to a stranger within the Ethiopian gates 


As Christmas drew near, the temperature in 
the hot, dusty, unpaved market-town rose up 
to the hundreds, and in the market square 
itself, with its bustling, boisterous, ragged and 
cheerful crowds of Ethiopians, Somalis, Gal- 
las, Danakils, Arabs and assorted Asians, 
there was the tenseness of yet another feast in 
the air, a lively excitement that first showed 
itself among the Ethiopians. Somehow the 
white-toothed smiles seemed to become 
broader, the policemen’s belts even shinier, 
and an accumulation of te started piling up in 
odd corners of the office. The stalls in the 
wide, hot, windy expanse of the bazaar, dis- 
tantly enclosed by low adobe buildings, 
seemed brighter with a more gaudy assort- 
ment of printed cloth from India and Japan, 
and the squat mud walls were all getting 
newly whitewashed. 

There was an endless enchantment here. 
The produce-stalls were merely tiny square 
roofs of woven palm-fronds unsteadily tied 
atop rickety sticks to provide a minimum of 
shade; and under them were piles of shiny 
tomatoes, scarlet chillies, golden dates, bright 
green capsicums, dusty heaps of sweet pota- 
toes, and a score of other, lesser, suspicious 
vegetables of queer shapes and doubtful 
colour, all carefully weighed out and stacked 
in tiny heaps on the hot, sandy ground. 
There were stiff bundles of evil-smelling goat- 
skins, and cloth of bark, and camel-hair rope, 
and terracotta jars and hammered spears 
and tins of oil and butter. The arrow-maker 
sat there all day long, beating his arrow- 
heads from rusty bolts and scrap-iron, heating 
the metal over a charcoal fire and honing the 
razor-edges on a piece of stone. ‘The Somalis 
from the desert wandered about, some dressed 
in red-brown rags and some in skins, tall 
and lithe and graceful, lazy and supercilious, 
idly fingering their cord-and-leather slings 
(with which they could kill a lion at fifty 
paces), garrulously arguing about camels; 
their women, wide-eyed, smooth-skinned and 


lovely, moved with an unbelievable grace, 
swaying slightly with every delicate move- 
ment, and I often thought how daintily 
beautiful they looked, and yet how wretched 
were their minds, full of greed and cunning 
and hatred. The Ethiopians, fierce and proud 
and cultured, did not like them. 

The Ethiopians were the first to think of 
Christmas; and the spirit of the feast was 
everywhere, in the tej] shops most of all. Tej 
is a strong liquor, made from honey, and I 
suppose it is the national drink of Ethiopia. 
Its quality ranges from the white and cloudy 
poor man’s drink to the fine golden mead 
which is called “Royal Tej’’ and is as smooth 
and velvety as the finest sherry. It is also very, 
very potent. In this rich and prosperous 
country, you eat like-a lion, drink like a fish, 
fight like a bull elephant, and, in the words 
of the Italian derelict left behind by the 
war, “‘fa tutto pantagruelmente’’. 

It was on the subject of food that the 
Ethiopian Police first approached me; I was 
the new Police Commissioner. Would I, 
they asked, provide some extra nourishment 
for their own Christmas feast? I took the 
advice of my friend Inspector Tafeta, and 
we decided to buy them a bull. A bull would 
provide a lot of raw beef, and raw meat was 
the order of the day. And so, with great 
rejoicing, the animal was brought to the 
compound. 

He was a fairly scruffy-looking beast by most 
standards, with a sleek grey hide scarred and 
torn and blackened and powdered all over 
with the fine red dust that always hung in 
the hot air, but the gleaming teeth all 
around me showed that he would at least 
make a suitable feast, and so we concluded 
the deal. I paid, I remember, two hundred 
shillings for him, which seemed rather a high 
price, but after all, this was Christmas, and 
no time at all to be niggardly. The Somalis 
in the crowd, who had come to watch the 
haggling, shook their heads sadly and went 
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away, as tall and thin as their tall thin staves, 
lean and elegant and contemptuous. They 
always spurned us as infidels, and thought, 
moreover, that we were a little unfortunate 
in our colour. 

And then the trouble started and a minor 
tragedy was upon us. As soon as his master 
was well away, clutching his bundle of notes 
and heading for what was euphemistically 
called the Street of the Ladies, the bull seemed 
to sense that he was now in the hands of a 
lot of amateurs; he put his head down, pawed 
once at the ground, snorted, and charged. 
The crowd shrieked, squealed and scattered, 
but a tiny, ragged Galla boy was struck in 
the rump and tossed. For a moment he lay 
in the dust howling and bleeding and clutch- 
ing his backside, his shiny little brown face 
screwed up in a travesty of pain, but before 
help could reach him he was on his feet again 
and streaking across the market square with 
no great damage done that could not be 
cured by a little judicious hem-stitching 
when and if we could catch him. The bull, 
however, was now loose and in an angry 
mood. But in no time-at all a quick-witted 
Ethiopian policeman had the rope around 
his horns and the trouble was over. 

There had been some political talk among 
the men on a matter of protocol: should I, or 
should I not, be invited to share in their 
celebration? There was no ecclesiastical 
difficulty about my doing so—the prob- 
blem hinged on a more delicate, if somewhat 
mundane, question of gastronomy: would I 
be upset by the raw meat which is as abso- 
lutely indispensable to the Ethiopian on a 
binge as bacon and eggs for breakfast is to an 
Englishman on a week-end trip to Paris? 
Inspector Tafeta was properly awed by my 
insistence that it would be delightful . . . 

Christmas itself was no novelty to them. 
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A feast is a feast the world over, an excuse 
to forget the worries of the day in the feet-up 
lassitude of manana, or kesho, or as the Arabs so 
prettily say, bokra fil mishmish—“tomorrow 
when the apricots come’’. And in Ethiopia, 
a land of ancient culture and great good 
living, where the long and rigid rituals of 
the Church stem from the shrouded depths of 
an antique and eventful history, there is a 
feast of some sort every five minutes. Explan- 
ations were unnecessary. “‘/Vatale,” they said, 
“nobody work. Everybody get drunk.’ It seemed 
an adequate summing-up. 

We looked around for a tree, viewing the 
beautiful forests of the foot-hills and the val- 
leys with aesthetic but not festive satisfac- 
tion; there were a million trees, some grey 
and squat, some tall and mightily elegant, 
but nothing that remotely resembled a coni- 
fer, and we reluctantly abandoned the idea. 
But we did find a kind of holly with a pale 
green berry clustered thick about it (one of 
the younger Inspectors insisted on painting 
them red) and with some postcards from 
home we managed a modicum of decoration. 
The emphasis, however, was on more essen- 
tial matters; the food was all-important, and 
we feasted on partridge and sucking-pig and 
venison and wild turkey, and _ reflecte# 
biliously that in England where the rationing 
was still very strict, it was the habit to call 
this “‘darkest Africa.” 

While the festivities were at their height a 
conscientious effort was made by the some- 
what over-zealous Duty Officer to find out if 
all was well at the Police Station, but more 
mature lucubration made it apparent that if 
all were not well, there was precious little we 
could do about it; the police, we guessed, 
would be having their own party somewhere 
in the town. And indeed, they were. It was 
with them that I was to meet the Christmas 
bull again. 

It was nearly two o’clock in the morning 
when they made their presence felt. At first 
we heard no more than a distant grumbling, 
and through the open windows the noise 
came in on the cold night air, and there 
were torches flaring in the darkness, and voices 
chanting and hands clapping and drums 
beating; and over the dusty empty space that 
lay between the house and the rest of the 
village a long untidy column came march- 
ing, raggedly singing and shouting, some 
breaking ranks to dance a few steps, and 
singing more lustily than ever, then joining 
up again. The grumbling.grew to a mighty 
rumbling, and the head-boy came hurriedly 
in to bar the front doors (which were always 
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Christmas in Ethiopia, ten degrees from the Equator, is celebrated under sunny skies. The Police, 
whose feast the author shared, were administered from (above) Harar, the provincial capital 


being beaten down anyway whenever our 
cheetah, Satan, got loose and chased the 
young calf, Daisy, into the house) ; and peer- 
ing into the darkness beyond the bright glare 
of the pressure lamps, I could see that Tafeta 
was at their head, and that he was very 
happily inebriated. A moment later, the 
doors were unceremoniously burst open, and 
a hundred or more lively Ethiopians were 
decanted into the room. They had come to 
take me to their Mess. 

The peoples of Ethiopia are mainly 
Hamitic; their civilization was brought to 
them twenty centuries ago by the ancient 
Semites who founded their cities and built 
their temples. And in both these peoples, 
the natural urge as well as the compulsion of 
dogma tends to produce a fervour that is 
rarely seen among the more blasé nations of 


the West. The colourful Coptic influences 
overlaid on the hereditary pagan, Moslem, 
and Jewish doctrines—the latter introduced 
by Solomon’s protégée the Queen of Sheba 
—have heightened the ardour of their reac- 
tions to a degree that is quite remarkable. 
The religious implications of our own festivi- 
ties had been, if not lost entirely, then at least 
somewhat relegated, and they regarded them 
(as we did) merely as an excuse to eat and 
drink. They joined in with great delight. 

I shouted for beer to be brought, and 
Tadessa, the head-boy, staggered in with a 
couple of cases on each shoulder, and in a 
few moments the room was a shambles; they 
levered the tops off with their strong white 
teeth, dropped the empty bottles brokenly on- 
to the concrete floor under their bare feet, 
and bustled about and sang and danced 
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(Left) Especially conspicuous among the 
varied throng in Fig-figga market are the 
smooth-skinned, graceful Somali women. 
(Below) The nomadic Somalis come with 
camels and donkeys great distances from 
all parts of Ethiopian Ogaden and beyond 
to Fig-Figga, their chief trading centre 
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The hot, dusty expanse of the market square of Fig-Figga 
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1s filled with “bustling, boisterous, 


ragged and cheerful crowds of Ethiopians, Somalis, Gallas, Danakils, Arabs and assorted Asians” 


and shouted and clapped their hands, in 
delightful abandon. I remember wondering 
if my guests (most of whom came from over 
the border where relations were less informal) 
would feel alarmed and horrified at all 
this; or would they, instead, regard it as a 
fascinating object-lesson in human relation- 
ship? But I had little time to cogitate. I 
was hoisted onto somebody’s sweaty shoulder 
and chairborne off into the night, to begin 
the celebrations all over again in a dozen 
different houses through the town. And 
finally, in the Police Barracks brightly lit 
with paraffin flares close up under the low 
thatched roof, as daylight was lightly break- 
ing, I came face to face with the remains of 
the Christmas bull. 

At a great bare table of cassia planks, nearly 
fifty feet long, a hundred policemen sat. It 
was loaded with neatly spaced piles of red 
raw meat, about eight inches high, and 
weighing, I should say, seven or eight pounds 
each. My own heap at the head of the table, 
I noticed with some horror, was consider- 
ably larger than the others, and a sharp dag- 


ger with a curved silver handle had been 
thrust into the boards beside it. There was 
a comforting supply of tej to hand, and as we 
sat down Tafeta whispered, ‘‘just one bite 
will be sufficient, really.” After all, Tafeta 
had been educated in France and knew what 
a filet mignon was. 

I am happy to report that I finished my 
allotted portion without immediate mishap. 
It was surprisingly tasty. The te] was poured 
and the feast was on. 

Then, one by one, my hosts mounted the 
rough-hewn table, clapped their hands, 
stamped their great splayed feet, and re- 
counted in song the valiant deeds they had 
done, their high falsetto voices contrasting 
oddly with their proud and passionate faces, 
singing of their feats in battle, singing of the 
lions they had killed, singing of the women 
they had won. Somewhere in the vague dim- 
ness, the net of memory stirred; then the 
snowy ghost of a Santa Claus was gone. 

My guests at home waited for me in vain 
while the Ethiopians sang; it was, after all, 
their celebration as well as ours. 
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- Spaniards and Moors: a 


Mixed Heritage 


by JOHN MARKS 


Another article in the present number carries us back to the 8th century, when so much of modern 
Europe's political geography was decided. Here we are shown by one well versed in things Spanish 
what is unique, among European countries, in Spain’s experience since that time ; and what elements 
in the Spanish genius may be attributed to eight centuries of close contact with Arab cwilization 


In more than one respect Spain is not a 
single nation but several. Her wide diversity 
even now, after the loss within living memory 
of the scattered remnants of the Spanish 
Empire, may be expressed most aptly by the 
fine-sounding title of her former monarchs. 
Their Catholic Majesties, whether Hapsburg 
or Bourbon, were styled appropriately—on 
geographical, historical and_ ethnological 
grounds—not as sovereigns ruling over vari- 
ous lands and peoples, but as. Kings of las 
Espanas, in the plural. 

Spaniards on the whole are accustomed to 
regard every region outside their native 
hearths—either within the Peninsula or over- 
sea—as equally remote, and almost equally 
foreign, not to say exotic (a word which, in 
Spanish, merely means alien or far-fetched). 
When a Spaniard at home speaks of la capital, 
he is probably referring to the nearest of fifty 
provincial capitals, which is his own. The 
others, including Madrid, he mentions simply 
by name. Thus newly wedded couples are 
reported in the local press as having gone 
on honeymoon “‘to various Spanish capitals’. 
Here we catch a faint, unconscious echo 
from distant times of strife which furnished 
the separate realms of a divided territory with 
countless courts and castles. 

‘Madjrit’ itself makes its first appearance 
in history as a fortified Moorish outpost which 
would surely have attracted scant notice, even 
after its capture by Alfonso VI in 1083, if the 
Castilians had not converted the adjoining 
settlement into a Christian town that may 
have acquired some importance by the time 
they lost it again and retook it, on the eve 
of their decisive victory over the Almohads 
at Las Navas de Tolosa in 1212. 

The present capital is Moorish then in its 


earliest origins; but it is also the youngest of 


Spanish cities, dating as such from the first 
quarter of the 14th century, when it was 
considered less safe than Segovia. Not for 
another two hundred years did its inhabitants 
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exceed 3000. So Madrid, alone among the 
larger towns, is oblivious of an Arabic 
ancestry whose influence, in its case, was pre- 
natal. Elsewhere, except for those north- 
western areas that were occasionally sacked 
but never occupied by the invaders, traces of 
their handiwork abound throughout the 
Peninsula as a constant reminder of Islam. 
In Madrid only the bull-ring is pseudo- 
Moorish—a ludicrous anomaly. 

The remarkable man-made ugliness of the 
metropolis is redeemed by the natural en- 
chantment of radiant light filling an infinite 
sky. And one of the sights of the capital today 
—as spectacular as any that the visitor may 
enjoy—is the cavalcade of General Franco’s 
Moorish Guard through the streets of the 
city. In their flowing white and orange or 
blue, with the horses’ hooves painted either 
silver or gold, cloaks and pennons flying, they 
ride along a lane of staring faces, their dark 
gaze sternly fixed on the resplendent state 
coaches in which the members of some 
diplomatic mission are conveyed, under their 
bizarre escort, to the former royal palace. 
That imposing 18th-century edifice stands, 
as it happens, in the curiously misnamed 
Plaza de Oriente, and on the site of the old 
Moorish Alcazar. Are the swarthy troopers 
aware that their forefathers—mounted on 
mules and stirrupless—may have performed 
a similar duty in this same place if an un- 
believer of high rank was to parley with the 
Alcaid or the Wali in his stronghold? Perhaps 
they have a sharper recollection of the civil 
war, when through three grim winters 
beleaguered Madrid defied them, like a hill- 
top mirage across the modest Manzanares, 
although at first their patrols had crept from 
the outlying University City as far as the 
very Plaza de Espana, which now they cross 
in such brilliant array. 

In 1936 the brethren of this Moorish Guard 
sprang to arms at the call of their Spanish 
masters in Morocco, who were plotting to 


overthrow the left-wing Republican Govern- 
ment at home, in order to save an ideal Spain 
of their own hearts’ desire from threatened 
anarchy. It was a crusade in reverse, which 
appealed strongly to the fighting tribesmen 
whose resistance to protection by their oldest 
enemy had been yuelled only fifteen years 
earlier, after a struggle that had haunted 
generations of Spaniards condemned to active 
service in Africa as soon as they left school. 

Since the Dictator’s day all this had 
changed. While veterans talked of past cam- 
paigns to young officers seeking promotion in 
Morocco—where, instead of raw recruits, 
they might command Moorish line units, 
hard core of the Spanish regular Army—the 
youth of the country was free at last to forget 
its perennial bogy. In Majorca even now old 
folk relate their elders’ eye-witness accounts 
of the ‘January raids’ on the islands by Bar- 
bary slavers, who would arrive, when the 
weather was calm, to abduct wailing cargoes 
of women. But the fear of such algaras had 
died out long ago in the Peninsula—or it had 
been relegated to the nursery, where the 
warning cry of “Moors on the coast!’’ may 
still restore order. Yet when war came again 
—to Spain herself—as so often before, it was 
across the strait, from Africa, that the in- 
vasion forces landed. 

Watching the Moors march by, in one of 
the old frontier towns, an Andalusian cook 
exclaimed with surprise to her English mis- 
tress: ““Why, they’re no darker 
than we are!” There spoke a 


Alfonso VI was right to style himself “‘sove- 
reign of the men of the two religions’. What 
is this peculiar preoccupation of the Spaniards 
with death—which has the other facet of their 
careless unconcern for life—if not the pro- 
found and resigned sense of a common fate 
which we call fatalism? Oriental in tempera- 
ment, yet European by birth and Catholic’ 
in outlook, the proud, fanatical, patient, 
polite and unimaginative Spaniard has com- 
bined in many ways the advantages and fail- 
ings of both his racial heredity and his 
national environment. Spain is a steel buffer, 
a borderland of immense resilience, variety, 
and magnetic attraction, between the Pyre- 
nees “where Africa begins” and that point 
600 miles to the south where Europe ends. 
The world at large was less able than the 
average Iberian peasant to stomach the use 
of colonial troops by General Franco. As in 
the Ruhr and in Asturias when they were 
used to check the miners’ revolt which pre- 
faced the Civil War, the presence of African 
levies among the military was stridently de- 
nounced by the weaker side as a barbarous 
affront to humanity. Although incidentally 
convenient for purposes of propaganda, it is 
clear that the outcry arose from genuine 
indignation and horror. Asturias, after all, 
was the very cradle of Spanish independence, 
since Pelayo from his mountain lair at 
Covadonga had launched the first counter- 
attack in a struggle that lasted close on 800 


Nationalist sympathizer—but 
most Spaniards, with their 
essentially democratic belief in 
the equal condition and in- 
herent dignity of mortal man, 
would know at least what she 
meant. As opposed to the 
humane and universal values 
of Western society in general, 
the Spaniards have preserved 
from their Eastern hieritage an 
instinctive awareness of the 
innate human quality, the 
birthright of nobility that is 
God’s inalienable gift to each 
individual being created in His 
image. Unamuno has revealed 
the secret of his fellow-country- 
men’s attitude toward their 
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fellow-men in Spanish words 


and with a depth of feeling that 
will not bear translation. Toler- 
ance is missing from the list of 
typical Spanish virtues—yet 
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years, and spanned the entire Middle Age of 
history. Yet here was the traditional foe once 
more in the Spaniards’ midst, plundering, 
raping and killing them as a savage ally of 
that patriotic faction whose self-professed 
cause was the liberation of Spain. The 
mediaeval morality of the Cid Campeador— 
-heroic champion, ruthless war-lord or treach- 
erous bandit, as you will—had lost little of its 
pristine vigour in either half of a country 
which, as of old, was not merely split in two 
but torn apart by discordant groups tugging 
from the centre and both extremes. 

The situation during the Reconquest of 
Spain from the Arabs was identical; and if 
the task of welding a whole nation could rot 
be accomplished while the Omayyad Khali- 
fate was at the height of its power, or in the 
face of each succeeding onslaught, Almora- 
vid and Almohad, the reason why the 
Christian princes failed at other times to 
drive the petty tazfa kings from Spain is im- 
mediately obvious to the most casual student 
of that primitive period—or indeed to anyone 
acquainted with the Spanish character. 

From Roderick’s defeat and death, in 711, 
to Boabdil’s wintry flight through the Sierra 
Nevada, the record of nearly eight centuries 
is not a chronicle of fierce if intermittent war- 
fare between Moors and Christians, but a 
serial story of internecine skirmishes on both 
sides of a widely fluctuating frontier, which 
ran for a long while from Coimbra, through 
Talavera, Toledo and Guadalajara, to Pam- 
plona and Huesca. Jealous intrigues and 
violent dissensions are as rife in Leon, Castile, 
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Aragon, Navarre and Galicia as among 
Arabs, Berbers, Syrians, Yemenites and 
Egyptians. Feudal rivalries on the one hand 
are matched by sectarian quarrels on the 
other. The Visigothic monarchy was felled 
by Tarik like a rotten tree. Roderick, himself 
a usurper—whose wife, Egilona, married 
Musa’s son, Abd-el-Aziz—was betrayed by 
Count Julian, father of the wronged Florinda, 
in league with kinsmen of the murdered King 
Witiza. From the head of their advancing 
armies, Tarik—the Jewish-born Berber sheikh 
who gave his name to Gibraltar—and Musa, 
Emir of the Maghreb, were summoned before 
the Khalif at Damascus to account for their 
mutual suspicion and hatred. Alliances be- 
tween members of the ostensibly hostile 
camps were so frequent that it must often 
have been difficult to distinguish friend from 
foe. Lords of Zaragoza and the North, under 
Musa II, were a noble Gothic family known 
as the Benicasi. Alfonso VI took Zaida to 
wife, and lost Seville to its Vizir in a game of 
chess (which he would call ajedrez). Instances 
of this kind recur to show how amicable rela- 
tions might be maintained amidst a conflict 
that had become endemic; but so do terrible 
acts of disloyalty or vengeance among co- 
religionaries, such as the slaughter, with an 
axe, of his erstwhile boon companion, Aben- 
amar, by Almotamid, famed poet-King of 
Seville. 

Ferdinand and Isabella entered Granada 
on January 2, 1492, when Boabdil had de- 
parted ‘“‘weeping like a woman,” as his 
mother said, ‘for the kingdom he could not 
defend like a man.” The saga of the Moslem 
domination ends there—but a part of Islam 
lived on in Spain through the next century, 
albeit precariously, like a lizard’s severed tail. 
These Moors who stayed behind were called 
Moriscos: most of them feigned conversion to 
Christianity and dressed as Spaniards, but 
some continued openly to practise Moham- 
medan rites. Previously termed Mudéjares, 
during the Reconquest in general they re- 
ceived very lenient treatment and were 
allowed to preserve their religion, laws and 
customs, just as the opposite minority—the 
Mozarabs—kept their own administration 
and official representatives under the Khali- 
fate. With time, however, the Mozarabs’ lot 
grew progressively worse, and persecution of 
the Moriscos increased when Cardinal 
Ximenez displayed “excessive zeal’? in 
ignoring the pledges issued by the Catholic 
Kings. Nevertheless it was the envied Jews, 
not the humble, hard-working Moslems, who 
were banished from Their Majesties’ domains 


Generalissimo Franco’s Moorish Guard was formed eighteen years ago, during the Cwil War. It 
consists of some 240 volunteers from Spanish Morocco, of whom half are cavalry and half infantry. 
The forefathers of this splendid body of soldiers ruled large parts of Spain for nearly 800 years 


in that auspicious year, which was destined 
moreover to witness the discovery of America 
for the Crown of Aragon and Castile. There 
were also Sephardic Jewish conversos, as the 
present-day traveller in Spain is reminded by 
the features they have bequeathed to some of 
the faces in the crowd, though he may easily 
overestimate the number of Spaniards who 
are of Hebrew as distinct from other Semitic 
stock. Once the Cross had ousted the 
Crescent, the eventual exodus of the Moriscos 
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became equally inevitable. Some preferred 
exile to apostasy under Philip II; others 
waited until his son was persuaded to decree 
their expulsion, for the second and last time, 
in 1609—when Professor Palencia finds him 
guilty of contributing by this act ‘“‘to the 
decay of agriculture and industry, and to the 
depopulation of Spain’. 

It is possible but unnecessary to emulate 
McCabe in exaggerating the “Splendour of 
Moorish Spain’. With 200,000 houses, hun- 
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Sktachromes by Paul M, Pietzsch, from B.I.P.S. 


(Left) For general guard duty at 

Pardo, Franco’s residence just ou 
side Madrid, the Moorish Gua 
wears ‘‘half-gala’ uniform. Here 
sergeant 1s checking details of h 
men’s dress before they go on dut 
(Below) A glass of tea in any of 
duty period is an important pa 
of a Moorish soldwer’s routine an 
boiling water is available twent 
four hours a day in the kitchen 
making it. These four soldiers a 
chatting in their sleeping quarte 
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The Moroccan-style mess-room in the barracks of the Moorish Guard near Madrid, used on special 
festive occasions. On the wall is a picture of the Sultan’s representative in Spanish Morocco 


dreds of baths, and a library of half a million 
books, Cordova of the Khalifs vied in magni- 
ficence with Baghdad and Damascus, while 
acknowledging few equals among the richest 
European cities of her day. Seville, Granada, 
Toledo, Valencia, Zaragoza and Murcia owe 
an incalculable debt to their Moorish rulers, 
whom the whole world has to thank not only 
for the beginnings of anatomy, botany, 
chemistry and mathematics but also for its 


introduction through precious manuscripts to 
“the glory that was Greece”. Abderrahman’s 
great Mezquita, the Alhambra, Generalife 
and Giralda still excite our astonished admira- 
tion, and innumerable echoes of their 
subtlety, resourcefulness and wisdom speak 
for the Moors—in altered Spanish accents— 
as eloquently as cante hondo, the ‘“‘deep song”’ 
of southern Spain, whose strange, harsh, 
melancholy half-tones stir in the listener’s 
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A cavalry squadron of the Moorish Guard parading in the courtyard of the Royal Palace in Madrid. 


The hooves of these white Arab horses are painted silver ; 


heart a musical nostalgia for that lost paradise 
which was once their beloved land of El 
Andalus. 

When allowance is made for the fact that 
Arab civilization is organized entirely in 
accordance with the teachings of the Prophet, 
and consequently that its social and legal in- 
stitutions are steeped in religious lore, it is 
surprising to find how many vestiges of Islam 
lie just below the surface of Spanish life. Not 


merely the name but the official function of 


such persons as the alcalde, alguacil, alférez, 
and in Aragon the Justicia Mayor were copied 
more or less closely by the Christians from 
Moslem models. The language of Cervantes 
is a storehouse filled, as the Spaniards would 
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say, with Arabic “‘voices’’, for the technical 
terms of almost every trade or handicraft, 
from the gardener’s or builder’s to the skilled 
artisan’s or apothecary’s, are as recognizable 
in origin as the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and a host 
of words familiar in our own language, such 
as admiral, alcohol, zenith, elixir, camphor, 
borax, saffron and algebra. 

Rather than the result of long association, 
Sr Oliveira Martins sees in the Spanish 
idiosyncrasy (‘‘the fervent temperament, the 
faith and personal independence of the 
people’) a strong affinity with the Arab, 
amounting to ‘“‘a community of race, a com- 
mon genius”. We may take it that the 
Portuguese historian’s verdict is correct. 


The Bridge of the Great 


Speaker 


by VICTOR W. VON HAGEN 


In 1952-4 Mr von Hagen directed an expedition, sponsored by the American Geographical Society, 
which explored the Royal Road of the Incas fully for the first time since the Spanish conquest. 
This vast road system, rather than road, is described in his book Highway of the Sun, to be 
published by Messrs Gollancz in this country in the spring; a chapter from it 1s here abridged 


Tue river below looked like a writhing ser- 
pent, twisting between the walls of the chasm 
that were spotted with stands of cactus and 
blossom-covered spined trees. Its dull roar, 
the well-remembered sound of the Apurimac, 
the “Great Speaker’’, could be heard even 
where we stood, two thousand feet above it. 

We were out that day to take the measure 
of the giant which has etched out a grand 
canyon through Peru’s heart-land; and having 
ridden out to the river’s edge, from this peri- 
lous position we peered over the sandstone 
abutments down into the vortex of the 
dreaded river. Water in Peru is everything. 
If the rainfall is too little, the whole valley 
even at this high altitude is burnt crisp from 
the heat of the sun; and if too much falls, the 
surface of the river rises as high as forty feet 
within a single day and in minutes the raging 
torrent washes away, as it did in the autumn 
of 1953, that which man has spent a lifetime 
building. 

The Apurimac had been the Rubicon of 
the Incas. For centuries it held their north- 
ward movement in check but once their tech- 
nology advanced to the point where they 
could bridge it, they hung a suspension 
bridge, the greatest in all Peru, across it. Im- 
mediately they pushed their empire north- 
ward at a fearful pace. 

It was known as the “Bridge” and in the 
minds of the early Spaniards it marked the 
boundary of Peru. The crossing of it appalled 
them. Records and letters are filled with their 
plaints of how the bridge swung in the heavy 
wind, how deep was the dark abyss, how 
terrifying the thunder of the water as the 
sounds ricocheted against the vertical rock- 
walls, how their pulses raced, their eyes grew 
dim, their hearts faint as they hung onto the 
rope-cables and made a traverse of it. “‘It is’, 
said one, “no small terror that is caused by 
seeing what men must pass through in these 
Indies.” 


The longest continuously used bridge in the 
Americas, millions of people crossed over it 
during the five hundred years of its existence. 
Inca armies of conquest flowed over it; gold 
for the ransom of Atahualpa made a one- 
way passage across it; the Spanish fought 
their civil wars over and around it; and for 
three centuries, colonists moving on the 
King’s business used it. Even in the days of 
the South American republics, this bridge 
was the only way of crossing the “Great 
Speaker”’. 

* * * 

We began early in the day so as to avoid 
the excessive heat. In this September month 
we found the Apurimac at its driest. The 
sides of the gorge were a horrible sandstone 
desolation cloven down in giant cuts, while 
below was a wide waste landscape. Above 
us, seeming almost a mirage, were snow- 
covered mountains. Before the peaks were 
lighted by the ascending sun, we gathered 
our gear and Indians together and were 
driven to the left bank of the Apurimac, that 
nearest to Lima. Here we began the 1500- 
foot descent into the gorge. The heat at the 
bottom, even in the morning, was that of a 
furnace, and the cactus and sharp-spined 
acacia accented the desert-like look of the 
place. 

We were not alone in feeling the heat. 
Our Indians felt it too; I remembered read- 
ing that “‘the Inca took the Indians from the 
coastal desert of Nasca to transfer them to 
the river Apurimac; because that river, 
where the royal highway goes from Cuzco 
to Lima, passes through a region so hot that 
the upland Indians . . . cannot live in its heat. 
So the Inca, bearing this in mind, took 
Indians from the coastal regions to settle in 
these hot regions even though the River 
Apurimac has but small room for settlement; 
for, passing through high and rugged moun- 
tains, it has very little useful land, and yet 
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l illustrations from the author 


Above) The Cathedral of Ayacucho, a town founded by Pizarro in 1539 on the road from Lima to Cuzco. 
Below) The gorge of the Apurimac runs from left to right behind the low peaks in the middle distance ; 
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A herd of alpacas on the high, sparsely vegetated puna over 11,000 feet up in the Andean high- 


lands. Alpacas, the principal wool-bearing animals of the Incas, are closely related to the llama, 
their only beast of burden, and to the smaller vicuia whose wool is the finest and silkiest of all 


the Inca would not have this little bit go to 
waste but wished it to be used for gardens so 
as to be able to enjoy at least the abundant 
good fruit which is raised on the banks of 
that famous river’. But whatever orchards 
had been here had long since been destroyed 
by time and the high bourne of this river, 
one of the head-waters of the Amazon, which 
has its source a hundred miles to the south- 
west. 

The tiny biting flies were at their worst, 
when late in the afternoon we came to the 
rock-walls that once sustained the bridge, at 
this point rising straight and sheer to a con- 
siderable height. Confined to a narrow 
channel, the Apurimac roared its disapproval 
in such deafening tones that we had to 
communicate by hand-signals. 

A tunnel through which the Inca road ran 
lay some 1000 feet above us on the side of 
the cliff. We climbed up to it slowly, using 
ropes—an operation not without danger 
owing to the crumbling nature of the stone 
—and at last reached the part of the preci- 
pice from which the bridge once hung 
suspended. 


We were now standing on what had 
formerly been one of the most important of 
the Inca roads. The tunnel was ahead of us 
and from this vantage-point we could see 
now, for the first time, the place of the 
Bridge. The Inca road coming out of 
Mollepata, the last tampu station on the 
Cuzco side, had been run over the high- 
placed pampas to Bellavista near the edge 
of the gorge. From that point it had zig- 
zagged down the artificially terraced canyon 
to the valley 1500 feet below. It had then 
followed the valley to the gorge where mount- 
ing steps had been cut into the walls of an 
obelisk-shaped pinnacle. This had been 
reached by a narrow inclined path, once 
ingeniously built with retaining walls, and 
from there the road mounted to a platform 
cut into the rock. The thick suspension 
cables of the bridge, on the Cuzco side, had 
been fastened deep down in the floor of the 
platform. The cables, suspended from two 
stone towers, were then carried to the side 
nearest to us where, we were to find later, 
there was a similar platform built up with 
masonry. From the platform on our side of 
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The road between Cuzco, the capital of the Incas, and Pisac, a fortress-town high in the Andes 
eleven miles away, which was built as a defensive outpost on the eastern frontiers of the empire. 
To the left can be seen the ruins of one of the checkpoints on the stx-foot-wide stone-paved road 


the river, the road twisted upward until it 
came to the cliffs which, because they were 
of extremely friable sandstone, could not be 
surmounted. Faced with this geological fact, 
the Inca engineers tunnelled through them. 
The tunnel near which we were now stand- 
ing was about two hundred yards long and 
inclined upward as it turned with the cliff. 
From here the road climbed to the heights 
of the naked “idol mountain” and _ then, 
adapting itself to the topography of the land, 
it went north to the next tampu. 

The walls of the tunnel were pierced with 
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openings to let in light and air. Through 
these ‘windows’, into which I climbed, I could 
see the snow-topped peaks of Mt Marcani 
beyond us. The tunnel had been fashioned 

the Incas much as the Romans mined 
rock. After a fierce fire had been built against 
it, water was thrown on the hot rock, splitting 
it; and after that the Incas, experts at work- 
ing stone with stone, were presented with no 
problem. At the end of the tunnel, which 
had once been connected with a stone stair- 
way cut and built into the living rock, we 
eased across that dangerous cleft and, gain- 


ing the circular stairway, went very slowly 
down the step-road. Pedro Cieza de Ledn 
back in 1543 had had trouble with these 
same stairways even when they were in good 
repair; “Here the road is so rugged and 
dangerous that some horses laden with gold 
and silver had fallen in and been lost without 
any chance of saving them.”’. Several hundred 
feet below, we came to what had been the 
platform on which we found the remains of 
the two enormous stone towers or pillars 
supporting the cables of the bridge. Two 
hundred feet directly in front of us, across 
the stygian gap of the river, we 
could clearly see the other side 
of the bridge. Cieza de Leén 
had written that it “was the 
largest bridge encountered from 
Cajamarca . . . with the road 
well built along the sides of the 
mountains . . . the Indians who 
built it must have performed 
herculean labour .. .” 

No precise date can be given 
for the bridge’s construction. 
After A.D. 1300 the Incas, ex- 
panding their realm, were at 
the edge of the Apurimac, and 
about this time, according to 
their own chronicles, the chief- 
tain called Inca Roca finished 
the bridge. The detailed des- 
cription of its structure is given 
by the Cuzco-born historian, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, sur- 
named “The Inca’. 

“The Apurimac bridge which 
lies on the royal road from 
Cuzco to Lima has its pillar 
support [he called it “‘stirrup’’] 
made up of the natural rock on 
the Cuzco side; on the other 
side [where we were now 
standing trying to figure it all 
out] was the stone tower, made 
of masonry. Under the plat- 
form that held this tower, five 
or six large wooden beams were 
inserted, as thick as oxen— 
they stretched from one side 
to another. They were placed 
one higher than the other like 
steps. Around each of these 
beams, each of the suspension 
cables is twisted once so that 
the bridge will remain taut and 
not slacken with its own weight, 
which is very great...” 

The Incas had no know- 
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ledge of the arch nor did any of the pre- 
literate peoples in America. Here, instead, 
they perfected the principle of the suspension 
bridge by reversing the arch-curve and giving 
it wings. The Bridge hung from rope cables 
hand-twisted from the fibres of the maguey 
plant, as were all such suspension bridges on 
the Royal Road. Those of this bridge, “‘the 
thickness of a man’s body”, were just laid 
over the high stone towers for their ‘“‘suspend- 
ing” and then buried in the thick masonry 
on the platform of the towers. From the sus- 
pended cables, supports hung down and to 


The great Inca bridge over the river Apurimac was approached 
from Lima by a tunnel 600 feet long, cut through the rock. 
Now its entrance is all but lost in the tangled undergrowth 


(Above) The gorge of the Apurimac 
at the point where the great bridge 
hung : approximately the same view as 
The abutment 

on the right or Cuzco side was a 
platform hewn from the rock ; that on 
t was built up. of stones so 

well laid that it still stands today. 
(Left) The similar abutments of a 
smaller bridge which show the Inca 
technique: the cables of the bridge 
were suspended from the stone towers 
and secured to the three stone posts 


these the bridge platform, made of wood 
planking, was attached. Cables fastened to 
the main bridge served as wind-bracing. 

Although the materials were primitive the 
essential principle of the Inca suspension 
bridge is the same as that of the best-con- 
structed suspension bridges of today. This 
particular bridge indeed was so well made 
that it lasted for five hundred years, the cables 
being renewed every two years as a part of 
their work-service by Indians living at the 
tampu of Curahuasi. This system of mainten- 
ance was so efficacious that the Spanish con- 
querors kept it up throughout the colonial 
period. It disappeared only after the wheel 
conquered the Andes and the bridge which 
had served as a highway for foot 
and mule traffic for a period of 
five hundred years was allowed 
to fall into slow decay. 

The Incas built for eternity. 
Permanence was to them, as it 
was to the Romans, the basis 
of all construction. If the Inca 
road system and its “little 
brother of the road’, the 
bridge, is here compared with 
the Roman road system that is 
because until very recent times 
there has been no other com- 
munication system comparable 
with it. Other civilizations had, 
of course, their highways but 
until the advent of the Romans 
none maintained a road system. 

Structurally, however, the 
Inca road differed greatly from 
the Roman road. The Romans 
employed heavy wheeled carts 
with rigid front axles which 
necessitated a deep road-bed. 
The Incas, since their roads 
were travelled only by people 
on foot and by llama herds, had 
no need for the road-bed. But 
aside from this the two engin- 
eering concepts, Roman and 
Inca, are amazingly similar. 
The Incas, living on a neolithic 
cultural horizon, were still tied 
to stone tools, yet they con- 
ceived a communications sys- 
tem that stands extremely high 
in comparison with the Roman. 
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the first wagon-ruts of ancient India to the 
stone-ways of the Persians. The Incas had 
none of this cultural heritage yet the Inca 
road is in many respects superior to the 
Roman road. Every feature of the Roman 
road is paralleled in the Inca road except that 
for the most part the Incas literally built in 
the clouds. The Apurimac bridge, for ex- 
ample, was a part of a highway which came 
from heights the like of which no Roman 
ever had seen—the passes the Romans con- 
quered were as nothing compared to these 
in the Andes. Mont Blanc, the highest peak 
in Europe, is 15,800 feet high, yet here in 
Peru we have walked over Inca roads built 
at that height. The old Roman roads which 
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crossed the spine of the Italian promontory 
in the Apennines were no higher than the 
city of Cuzco, which is 10,200 feet above the 
sea. Again we turn to our Cieza de Leon. 
As a boy in Spain he knew the Roman road. 
He had walked between Tarragona and 
Cadiz over the Via Augusta, built in the first 
century B.C. and rebuilt every quarter of a 
century by the Caesars. He drove his mules 
over the Via Argenta which ran between 
Merida and Salamanca, a road which was 
started by Tiberius, continued by Nero and 
fully repaired by Caracalla in A.D. 214; so he 
and others like him knew what they were 
saying when they wrote of the Inca roads that 
“there is nothing in Christendom that equals 
their magnificence’. 

The remarkable thing is the similarity be- 
tween the Inca and the Roman approach to 
the ‘idea’ of communications. Both civiliza- 


tions were of the land; both had land armies 
and land armies need roads; and since a road 
is only a road if one can go back over it, both 
believed that the road must be well built and 
well maintained. The Romans, it is true, 
ruled the straight line into civilization’s 
thinking, whereas the Incas’ road surmounted 
obstacles rather than avoided them and their 
engineers employed what we call “‘direc- 
tional straightness”; that is, their road took 
the shortest practicable route between two 
given points. Caius Caesar personally laid 
down vast stretches of road and the Claudian 
family, when public funds were not available, 
defrayed expenses for road-building out of its 
own privy purse. In Peru the road-building 
programme was also identified with the rulers 
and these roads were “‘called after the Inca 
who built them”; the 2500-mile-long road 
that ran to Chile was known as Huayna 


The Royal Road of the Incas, between the Apurimac bridge and Cuzco. The main section of the road 
Srom Cuzco to Quito on the Equator, the northern capital of the Incas, was 1230 miles in length, 
twenty-four feet wide, and paved with stone on marshy ground or walled when crossing the bare puna 


The Inca bridge over the Apurimac, the ‘“Great Speaker’’, which was built about 
1350 by Inca Roca : anengraving drawn from a daguerreotype made by the American 
traveller E. George Squier in 1864. Squier took the first accurate measurements 
of the bridge which he found to be 148 feet long and 118 feet above the river. 
The cables of twisted fibres “as thick as a man’s body’’ were renewed every two 
years. It fell into disrepair by 1880, after more than 500 years’ continuous use 


Capac fian—the Road of Huayna Capac. 
Often an Inca would “order a road to be 
built for himself wider and larger than that 
of his predecessor’. The Romans put up 
milestones as markers while the Incas built 
their topus “‘with the distance between them 
a Castilian league and a half”. Along their 
roads the Romans placed night quarters or 
mansiones; in Peru the Incas erected and 
maintained tampus every four to eight miles 
along the entire route of their roads. Roman 
couriers had a change of horses at mutationes 
to hurry up messages along the imperial way; 
the Incas, depending on foot-traffic, had 
their chasqui-stations every two-and-a-half 
miles as way-stations for the trained runners 
who carried messages over the most terrifying 
terrains in the world. 

Bridges were a vital link in the great 
Inca road system. How many of them there 
were along the length and breadth of the 
Andes, we cannot be sure. Of them all the 
Apurimac-chaca was the greatest. Few who 
passed over it did so without pausing to 
wonder at this miracle of engineering. As to 
its length the Inca historian, Garcilaso de la 
Vega, guessed it to be 200 paces long. 
“Although I have not measured it, I have 
asked many in Spain who did’. Cieza, that 
most accurate of observers, thought it was 
“fifty estados’’ or about 85 metres (250 feet) in 
length. Sir Clements Markham, afterwards 
for twelve years President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, crossed the bridge in 1853 
in the course of a journey which began his 
lifelong friendship for, and reputation among, 
the Peruvian people. He estimated the 
breadth of the river at go feet and the eleva- 
tion of the bridge at 300 feet; while Lieut. 
Lardner Gibbon, who made a survey of the 
Amazon for the United States government 
in 1857, estimated its length as 324 feet. 

When the American Ephraim George 
Squier came to the bridge in the summer of 
1864, he and his companions lost no time in 
extracting their measuring tapes and sound- 
ing lines. They found that the bridge was 
148 feet long from end to end and that it was 
suspended 118 feet above the surging river. 
That was the first and last time this famous 
bridge was measured exactly, for although it 
was still hanging in 1890 it was no longer used 
and the cables, unreplaced, curved danger- 
ously downward into the gorge and were 
slowly decaying with time. Squier also made 
several daguerreotypes of it which he used 
in a somewhat dramatized and heightened 
version as a woodcut illustration in his book 
Peru, Land of the Incas. Of the bridge he 
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wrote: “. . . between the precipices on either 
side, looking wonderfully frail and gossamer- 
like, was the famed bridge of the Apurimac. 
A steep, narrow path following some distance 
a natural shelf, formed by the stratification 
of the rock, for the rest of the way hewn in 
its face, led up for a hundred feet to a little 
platform also cut in the rock where were 
fastened the cables supporting the bridge. 
On the opposite bank was another and rather 
large platform roofed by rock where was the 
windlass (a feature added by the Spaniards) 
for making the cables taut and where, 
perched like goats on some mountain shelf, 
lived the custodians of the bridge . . . It was 
a memorable incident in my travelling 
experiences, that crossing of the great swing- 
ing bridge of the Apurimac; I shall never 
LOUVGE teas 

It is known that Squier’s dramatic picture 
of the bridge inspired Prosper Mérimée to 
use it as a literary device in a fictional piece 
on Peru and that later Thornton Wilder, 
inspired by the suggestions of the French 
writer and by the picturesque remoteness of 
the great span that crossed the Apurimac, 
wrote what is now recognized as a literary 
masterpiece, The Bridge of San Luis Rey. With 
this book in hand, I now stood looking down 
on the hiatus between the walls where the 
bridge once hung. 

The afternoon wind came up loud and 
shrill as we were standing on the platform 
that once held the great suspension cables of 
the bridge and set the foliage that clung to 
the rock-walls rustling. We knew now that 
an old adage about the wind and the bridge 
was true and that when the afternoon winds 
blew, even the wind-brace cables could not 
hold the bridge steady and it would swing 
like a hammock. 

It was late afternoon by the time we 
regained the boulder-strewn shores of the 
river. The sun was lighting the snow peaks 
while the shadows of the mountains fell 
across the canyon. A long shadow falling 
across the cliffs gave a curious illusion of the 
hanging bridge. I must have been very close 
to the spot where the good Fra Juniper had 
stood looking upward at it: ““A twanging noise 
filled the air . . . and he saw the bridge divide 
and fling the five people into the river below.” 

With the dying sun now playing fully on 
the glaciers, the river canyon became as 
bright as if it were full day. The shadows 
were gone and with them the illusion of the 
hanging bridge. When*I next looked back, 
there was again only emptiness between the 
two vertical walls. 
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Eskimos I Have Known 


by RICHARD HARRINGTON 


Richard Harrington has been photographing in the Canadian North for long enough to have gained 
an exceptional knowledge of Eskimo life and character, which he imparts in his book The Face of 
the Arctic, published last year by Hodder and Stoughton with 157 photographs. The quintessence 
of that knowledge has been specially distilled for our readers in this article and its illustrations 


In six lengthy winter visits to the Canadian 
Arctic, I found the Eskimos an admirable 
people living in a harsh land, where a white 
man could not exist without aid. With my 
cameras I have travelled amongst Eskimo 
bands from Western Canada to Northern 
Quebec. Yet at the beginning of each trip 
the immensity of the country appals me all 
over again. Not yet part of it, I dread the 
great cold, the endless hardships, the chilling 
wind. How little the people down South can 
imagine the constant struggle against the all- 
pervading cold that numbs and indifferently 
destroys! 

It must be all these influences that moulded 
the Eskimo into what he is: kind, cheerful, 
resourceful and infinitely enduring. I had 
known he must be hardy to live in so bleak 
a land, a region of extremely low tempera- 
tures, of restricted diet, of immense lack of 
raw materials. But he hasn’t become dour 
and flinty. It’s because he doesn’t know he’s 
badly off. He believes his country beautiful, 
full of interest and fascination. 

Don’t think he doesn’t feel the cold. He is 
chronically cold. Heaven to him is where 
it’s always warm, a point of view which 
forced missionaries to abandon the usual 
concept of Hell. 

Most of the Eskimos I met were decidedly 
resourceful, as they must be to live in this 
barren country. Yet they differ greatly in 
character. Some were idlers, living off the best 
hunter in camp, or “post-loungers” hanging 
around trading posts and missions, hoping 
for a handout. Some were careless, some 
stupid, some clumsy. Yet the Eskimos never 
criticized these, merely smiled—and shared. 

Kindness is part of the Eskimo’s code. I 
have often noticed a guide do small favours 
for me, such as clear away snow for me to sit 
down. Invariably my hostess in an Eskimo 
encampment beats the snow out of my fur 
clothes, and puts my wet things to dry over 
the heat of the seal-oil lamp. 

Although Eskimos rarely make any display 
of affection between themselves, I noticed a 
little nudge or friendly kick between Padluk 
and her husband. Another time, I was 


travelling with a lad and the bride his mother 
had selected. They had never met before. Yet 
when we were storm-stayed, lost from the 
rest of the party, Ulurksit gallantly gave his 
sleeping-bag to Mahpi. I never saw adults ‘rub 
noses’, but often noticed a quick little brush 
of noses between an old woman and child. 

Eskimos are very fond of children. 
Every small child is dandled and played with 
at any hour of the day. Babies are constantly 
passed around from one person to the next, 
quite contrary to the theories of child- 
psychologists. And the first lisping Eskimo 
baby-talk is as enchanting as any. Yet the 
doting parents will cheerfully give their child 
to some barren couple. As in many primi- 
tive societies, the child knows the security of 
the group. All are his relatives, his parents 
only slightly closer than the others. 

Eskimo children are rarely rebuked. They 
learn by example, rather than by precept. 
Like all youngsters, they play at being grown- 
ups and doing the same things as their 
seniors. So the boy becomes a hunter almost 
unawares, though he may remain clumsy 
until suddenly all the background training 
falls into place. Even as a small child, a girl 
can keep the lamp burning, learns to use a 
needle, how to harness a dog, and even to 
smoke a toy pipe, like Ootook. 

The child may do almost anything—play 
with a sharp knife, toddle beside open water, 
tumble around the igloo close to the flame— 
yet never a harsh word is spoken, never a 
scolding. So the child learns harmony, and 
plays without quarrelling or snatching. I 
could leave a bag of sweets open anywhere, 
and not a child would meddle. Yet they love 
candy and would accept one joyfully. Some- 
times they would suck it briefly, then put it 
aside for later. No-one would take it. 

Nor would a hunter rob another’s trap- 
line. A food cache is different. When a man 
is starving and food available, he takes it. 
That is understood by all, and_ while the 
owner may go hungry, he never complains. 
No-one starves alone in an Eskimo encamp- 
ment. When there is food, it’s for everyone. 

This distresses me anew on every Arctic 
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trip. I watch my hoarded rations gradually 
dwindle, then vanish. Then comes the day 
when the Eskimo guide studies my grub-box 
thoughtfully, and suddenly remembers he 
has a cache of frozen fish or seal-meat some- 
where near here. The people along the way, 
to whom I play reluctant provisioner, dip 
into my tea, biscuits, jam, kerosene and sugar 
freely. On the other hand, everything they 
have is at my disposal, and I accept. 

My alarm doesn’t show, I hope, for Eski- 
mos have a definite code of manners. It is 
bad form to raise the voice, to show anger 
or disappointment or pride. And they use 
formal speech, rarely asking a question 
directly. It is usually done in the third per- 
son: “If Anijah goes hunting today . . .” 
Equalla will suggest, speaking at the tea- 
kettle or perhaps to another hunter, while 
his words are meant for Anijah. 

It is a matter for embarrassment to miss a 
shot, to come home from a hunt empty- 
handed. Yet the Eskimo smiles. If he has a 
successful hunt, he disparages his achieve- 
ment. Perhaps later on, however, he may 
dramatize the event in song and pantomime. 

It may take a funny turn, for the Eskimo 
has a wonderful sense of humour. One 
spring day, when the snow was too soft for 
travel, I sat in Kanayok’s igloo waiting for the 
colder temperatures of night. Kanayok had 
just changed into lighter summer clothing. 
His wife was sewing a cotton dress on the 
portable sewing-machine, when suddenly the 
roof caved in. Snow fell into the machine, 
onto the primus stove, amongst our clothing. 
At first we were dumbfounded. Then the 
humour of it struck them, and they laughed 
until tears rolled down their faces. 

On my second Arctic trip, our guide 
Okaitok struck too far south, and missed the 
track. When found, he was so relieved he 
promptly slid down a little hill, and bounced 
up grinning. In no time, our whole party 
was whizzing down that slope, warm and 
happy, our previous irritation forgotten. 

They show pleasure in their dances, too. 
They'll dance till dawn in a warehouse or an 
igloo, to accordion music or the beating of 
their drums and the chanting of the women. 
It isn’t merely that such frolics are always 
accompanied by tea and hardtack biscuits. 
They love the excitement and vivacity of it, 
though the women maintain a deadpan 
expression. 

On one occasion I made a short excursion 
away from the post to Kabvivi. Somehow 
word leaked out that I was taking supplies of 
sugar, tobacco and candies, so there must be 
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a dance in the offing. One man suddenly 
remembered an old woman at Kabvivi, who 
was dying. He must pay her a visit. On this 
excuse and others, the people slipped away 
to Kabvivi, where at once they set about 
building an extra-large snow-house for the 
dance. 

The accordion wailed, the igloo steamed, 
dancers slithered over the icy floor, when I 
suddenly thought of the old lady. How was 
she? 

““Oh, she died this afternoon,” said one of 
her visitors, with beaming good nature. 

Eskimos are inveterate gamblers, and 
Kamingoak my guide got into a poker game 
which went on all night. By morning, he had 
lost all his possessions including the dog- 
team and sled I had hired. I dressed him 
down sternly. Kamingoak was sullen at thus 
‘losing face’, but promptly sat in on the next 
game. Unfortunately for my moral lecture, 
he won everything back again, and more 
besides. 

They are a practical people on the whole. 
One family I met at Igloolik had just 
decided to switch allegiance to the Roman 
Catholic faith. ‘The Anglican missionary 
comes around only once a year, and then 
maybe he gives us tea,” they reasoned. ‘““The 
Fathers are here all the time, and they serve 
tea every morning.” 

It’s just part of the Eskimo’s adaptability. 
He has come to terms with his country, and 
ingeniously makes the most of what it has to 
offer. 

For instance, instead of deploring cold or 
snow, he makes them work for him. Snow 
serves him as building material for his igloo, 
hard insulating snow-blocks arranged in a 
beehive pattern. He melts snow to make tea, 
even scrapes it off the inside walls when a 
storm is howling outside. He uses snow for 
furniture. Covered with a matting of twigs 
and furs, a snow-bank is his sleeping plat- 
form at night, his work-bench by day. There 
the children play and his wife sews. She 
merely has to lean forward to tend her little 
fire, or cut up meat for stew. 

No ship is wrecked along the Arctic shores 
without being thoroughly canvassed for use- 
ful items such as iron that can be shaped into 
sled-runners. The Eskimo has an innate 
mechanical flair, and has often shown his 
ability to repair a marine engine, though he 
may not know why it works. 

I usually take along some wire puzzles for 
amusement at night. I can’t do them, and 
they sometimes baffle the sales-clerk. But 
Meuk studied them a moment, then calmly 
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The Eskimo relies entirely on hunting for his livelihood. 
Methods vary from place to place ; in one part of the Arctic 
the hunters build little igloos over a seal’s breathing-hole, 
and wait poised for the seal to return. One flash of the 
harpoon and a good supply of meat is assured for men and dogs 


Some techniques for catching seals are centurtes old, but the 
Eskimo in his perpetual yet cheerfully waged war against cold 
and hunger is quick to accept new ideas and inventions, which 
he ingeniously adapts to his own use. A screen of white cloth 
hides the hunter, now equipped with a rifle, from the wary 
seal, allowing him to approach within range. Usually seals 
are shot in the spring and autumn when basking on the tce 


Eskimo snow-glasses are more satisfactory than any other kind ; 
made of curved pieces of drift-wood, with two slits for vision, 
they never chafe or scratch. They are indispensable in the 
Arctic because spring sunshine reflected from dazzling snow for 
eighteen hours a day can soon produce agonizing snow-blindness 


An Eskimo greeting a friend at the entrance to his igloo. 
Although the Eskimos have never studied the physics of rising 
heat, the entrance is always low to keep in warmth and often 
consists of a passage ten to twenty feet long and about three 
feet high and wide, which acts as a barrier against the outer 
cold as well as a refuge for the dogs in stormy weather 


(Above) The interior of a 
igloo ; the baby’s play-pen 1: 
above the tiny fire of the 

oil lamp, which affords light 
enough heat for Eskimo req 
ments without melting the 1 
of the walls. These are ma 
blocks of hard snow built up 
spiral manner to form a dome. 
sizes of igloos vary: some 9, 
biggest, for instance those 

as dance-halls, may be nine 
high and twenty feet across. V 
the brief summer comes igloo. 
replaced by tents of caribou | 
(Left) Of the commodities o 
outside world made availab 
them by their dealings with 
Sur-traders the Eskimos regar 
and tobacco as the most desii 


Eskimos endure with great fortitude the hard conditions in 
which they live. A sudden change in the migration routes of 
the caribou or a bad season’s hunting may reduce them to such 
severe hunger that the weak die. Suffering and the determin- 
ation to survive are written on the faces of this man and wife 


A young Eskimo mother, carrying her baby on her back, looks 
out of the entrance of her cartbou-skin tent with a friendly 
smile. Despite their struggle for survival, Eskimos are 
a cheerful race and their sense of fun is highly developed 
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“As in many primitive societies, the child knows the security 
of the group.” Although parental authority is slight, Eskimo 
children learn by example how to handle the materials of the 
grown-up world. Ootook, at eleven, has her own little pipe ; 
it is only a toy, but she could smoke if she wished to do so 


took them apart and put them together again. 
Eventually he could do it behind his back, 
or even with his teeth. I’m sure he could do 
it with his toes, in time. 

If it were not for all the clothing he wears, 
that is. The Eskimo has evolved an outfit 
peculiarly suited to the rigours of his chilly 
country. He wears caribou-skin garments, 
one suit with the fur turned against his own 
skin. When he goes outside, he dons a 
second similar suit with the fur turned out- 
ward. The air trapped between them forms 
an insulation against the deep freeze. 

Even the cold suits the Eskimo better than 
tepid summer weather. Once the snow flies, 
the Eskimo is a man again. Now food will 
keep in frozen caches until he needs it. Now 
he can tell direction by the snow-ridges, 
remembering from which quarter the wind 
blew yesterday. Now his komatik (sled) slides 
across the hard snow-fields or frozen lakes and 
sea. Now he can hunt, cover his trap-line 
or visit friends with ease. 

The sled itself is evidence of mechanical 
genius. Its wooden runners are shod with 
iron for wet snow, but with ice-covered mud 
over hard snow. The crossbars are tied into 
position with thongs. If nailed, they would 
splinter in crossing the first rough stretch. 
Even in his camping-out, techniques are 
precise and unvarying. Just spill a thimble- 
ful of coffee on your sleeping-bag some morn- 
ing and the resulting ice will keep you awake 
all the next night. 

When such an accident happens, the 
Eskimo smiles. He has learned endurance. 
Never could I take it calmly, as Kalaut did, 
when we made the rounds of his fifty traps, 
and found only one rabbit, one fox. “Can 
eat the rabbit’’, he said smiling. But I knew 
he was disappointed. 

IT went with him and some other hunters, 
men of courage and skill, on the most 
dangerous of Arctic hunts. In the Igloolik 
area, the Eskimos can hunt walrus in winter 
out on the ice-floe. 

It is highly risky, for the ice-pans may 
break away from shore, grind up into small 
cakes and disappear. Or they may be swept 
out to sea. More than one hunter has been 
drowned when the walrus gave a sudden 
jerk, or the hunter became entangled in his 
own lines. But the ton or so of meat makes it 
worth the gamble. 

Our venture turned out successfully, though 
not without suspense. But a week later, 
seven hunters were adrift on an ice-pan for 
nine days, with the temperature down around 
40° below zero, and a cold wind blowing. 


They had no heat, no shelter, their only food 
a frozen walrus. Several of them were badly 
frostbitten, and Shapungalok had to have 
one foot amputated. They were lucky when 
the wind changed and blew their ice-pan 
toward shore. 

Otherwise their families would have gone 
hungry. On a previous trip, I spent several 
months in the region west of Hudson Bay 
among more primitive Eskimos. Starvation 
swept the country, for the caribou on which 
they depend had taken a different migration 
route. The dogs died, thus immobilizing the 
hunters. It was a time of quiet desperation. 
Yet they faced it stoically, without a wail for 
social security. And when the people get too 
hungry, they quietly die. 

Not all of them. There are some who 
struggle with unbelievable courage, such as 
Kakreo. She, her husband and four children 
went hunting in 1949, and somehow missed 
their food cache. It was a poor locality, and 
although they ate their dogs, the husband 
died of starvation. Kakreo made a desperate 
decision. In order to keep the children alive, 
she used her husband’s corpse. When the 
two youngest children expired, their bodies 
too went to keep life in the survivors. They 
pulled through until help came, and the 
Eskimos had only awed respect for such 
terrible measures. 

Yet death itself has no terrors for Eskimos. 
When Anagaik’s husband was so crippled 
he could no longer hunt, he ordered her to 
set up his gun so he could take his own life. 
But his crippled fingers couldn’t reach the 
trigger, and he demanded that she pull it. 
She obeyed. By the standards of her people 
it was right. And Mary Moon, an Eskimo 
on the east coast of Hudson Bay, behaved 
with equal dignity. When she became a 
burden, she laid aside her sewing and her 
spectacles, and serenely walked off the edge 
of the ice. 

Ah, yes, the land must have made the 
people. ‘“They are so different!’? the white 
man complains. But the land is so different 
too. There’s something magnetic about it, 
something that draws me back again. Not 
pleasure, certainly, but a personal struggle 
with the elements. 

After a sled-trip I show up at some trading 
post, feeling as if I had licked the Arctic _ 
single-handed. I have come to grips with 
the remorseless Barrens . . . then, shivering, 
I recoil from the door and make for the 
stove, wondering how anyone can ever live 
out there. The Eskimo is happily free from 
such waverings. 
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The Tower of Babel: Fact 


and Fantasy 


by DR HELMUT MINKOWSKI 


“Ler us build us a city and a tower, whose top 
may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
face of the whole earth.”’ The account, con- 
tained in the eleventh chapter of Genesis, of 
the building of the Tower of Babel has 
throughout the centuries caused endless dis- 
cussion and conjecture. It tells how the 
Lord punished man’s presumptuousness by 
letting the Tower collapse and confounding 
“the language of all the earth” so that men 
no longer understood each other. 

Apart from its theological implications, 
there is one question that can be answered 
with reasonable certainty: was there ever a 
Tower of Babel? We know now that such a 
Tower did in fact exist. The account written 
some 2400 years ago in the name of Moses 
describes, in very general terms, a building 
of a kind found in the Mesopotamian plains; 
and though the topography of Babylon is 
still confused in spite of archaeological 
research, it is generally supposed that the 
Tower of Babel was the tower-temple of 


All illustrations, except one, from the author 


Etemenanki in that city, a sanctuary of 
Marduk, who according to cuneiform legend 
ordered the foundation of the Tower to be 
laid “‘firm on the bosom of the Underworld, 
while its top should stretch heavenwards’’. 
Similar tower-temples have been excavated 
at Erech, Kish, Ur and elsewhere; that at Ur 
is of particular interest since it was built by 
the same man, Ur-Nammu, who built the 
Tower of Babel. 

Among all the matters for conjecture some 
facts are known. Herodotus, the Greek 
traveller and historian who visited Babylon 
about 450 B.C., described the tower as rising 
in eight stages or set-back storeys, above the 
surrounding city, but here again his descrip- 
tion is difficult to coordinate with later 
research. Alexander the Great in the next 
century found the Tower already disintegrat- 
ing; war, weather and the ransacking of the 
ruins for building materials were the causes. 
He razed it to the ground, but his plans for 
its reconstruction were frustrated by his 
death in Babylon in 323, and it remained a 


For a millennium and a half the 
story of the Tower of Babel had 
been kept alive in the human mind 
before the first artist attempted 
to depict it. The earliest known 
representation of the story is an 
wory relief of the rith century 
which is part of the antependium 
of the altar in the Cathedral of 
Salerno in southern Italy. In it 
both the Tower and the men con- 
structing it are dwarfed by the 
figure of God who punished their 
insolence by confounding their lan- 
guage and scattering them abroad 


(Above, left) A mosaic, finished 
in 1182, in the Cathedral at Mon- 
reale in Sicily shows the Tower 
as it might have been built in the 
t2th century: contemporary equip- 
ment is being used by the masons. 
(Above, right) Detail from a 
miniature in an English ecclestast- 
ical manuscript of the 13th cen- 
tury: the Tower 1s still a simple 
square and the building 1s con- 
ceived in terms of everyday life. 
(Right) The construction of the 
Tower and the equipment used_for 
it were treated more elaborately 
in this illustration from the 
Prague Welislaw Bible (14th cen- 
tury) but the illustrator has in- 
cluded details of the retributive 
justice meted out to the builders 
from the heaven they were so pre- 
sumptuously attempting to reach 
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waste of sand. When scientists of a 1gth- 
century German expedition looked for the 
Tower they found only a hollow called ‘“‘the 
Bowl” which had once been the sacred pre- 
cinct, a great square nearly 450 yards across, 
enclosed by walls 15 yards thick, within which 
stood the Tower or Ziggurat of Etemenanki. 

Delineations of the Tower have been 
attempted throughout the past nine cen- 
turies; the earlier ones being confined mainly 
to depicting the presumptuousness of man 
and the punishment that followed. Naturally 


By the 15th century an important new feature was introduced. 
In 1411 the Swiss artist who illustrated the Universal Chron- 
icle of Rudolf von Ems was the first to depict the Tower of 
Babel in set-back stages as Herodotus described it in 450 B.C. 
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one does not expect archaeological facts in 
these ancient representations which depend 
for their effectiveness on the imagination of 
the artists. Every century, however, made 
its Own interpretation, each one character- 
istic of its own time. 

In the earliest representation of the Tower 
known to us, from the 11th-century ante- 
pendium attached to the altar in Salerno 
Cathedral, the building itself is regarded as 
less important than the omnipotence of God, 
who is greater than the tower, while the men 
who are building it are re- 
duced to nonenities. The artist 
limits himself to the religious 
implications of the story, leav- 
ing the details to the imagina- 
tion of the viewer. 

During the 12th and 13th 
centuries the building con- 
tinued to be unimportant and a 
simple square tower was re- 
garded as sufficient. Accom- 
panying detail, however, grew 
more lively: craftsmen are 
shown with their tools, they 
prepare mortar, hew and carry 
stones and they already use 
ladders and winches. The 
illustrations of the 14th century 
persist in the traditional two- 
dimensional style, but details 
become more and more plenti- 
ful, and include subjects not 
immediately relevant to the 
Scriptures. Gradually the 
artist becomes more ‘chatty’. 
The craftsmen’s features grow 
more vivacious. The confusion 
of tongues is now introduced 
and the architectural form of 
the Tower itself becomes a 
subject of increasing interest. In 
a miniature of about 1411 an 
odd pentagonal ground-plan is 
chosen and the artist has 
attempted to show something 
of its construction. 

At last the 15th century 
succeeded in mastering the 
handling of perspective. From 
now on the imagination is able 
to play a more effective part. 
In a miniature in the Duke of 
Bedford’s Livred’ Heures a French 
Master of about 1424 en- 
deavours for the first time to 
handle the theme by means of 
architectural effect rather than 


A miniature, a8 about 1424 a an ren French Master, from the Duke of Bedford ss 


Livre d’ Heures. Tales of travellers in the Orient have fired the artist's imagination: 
the architectural features of the Tower—the first to be shown with a ramp—are the 
result of his opulent fancy and he has even introduced a camel to carry building-stone 
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(Above) Stzll more magnificent is the building by a Flemish Master in another miniature, 
dating from the beginning of the 16th century, in the Breviarium Grimani, now in 
the Library of St Mark’s, Venice. Here there are two ramps, one for wheeled traffic and 
one for pedestrians. (Opposite, top) The most Samous of all the paintings of the Tower 
of Babel is that by Pieter Brueghel the Elder, done in 1563. He showed it built on the 
solid rock, with ramps so wide that vehicles and sheds could be accommodated on them. 
(Opposite, bottom) The Tower has fallen amid scenes of horror in this conception, based 
like Brueghel’s on the Roman Colosseum, by the Dutch artist Cornelis Anthonisz (1547) 


(Below) One of three 17th-century designs for the Tower of Babel by 
Athanasius Kircher whose attitude was that of a town-planner. This 
and an 18th-century design (right) are still circular, for scholarly 
as were these attempts at reconstructing the Tower, their designers 
were as yet unaided by archaeology but could draw on more travellers’ 
descriptions of buildings in the East. The tall spindle-shape of the 
18th-century design may have been inspired by a minaret; its form 
interprets dramatically the dimensions given for the Tower by Herodotus 
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(Left) In the r9th century Charles Chipiez, 
a Frenchman, produced one of the earliest 
designs to have some connection with actual- 
ity, though it is the product of an archi- 
tect’s drawing-board rather than the result 
of excavations. (Below) Robert Koldewey, 
who led the diggings at Babylon for many 
years from 1899 onwards, regarded the evid- 
ence for the stepped-back stages mentioned 
in cuneiform inscriptions as insufficient 
and concentrated only on the upper temple 


Professor Walter Andrae’s reconstruction gives an idea of the layout of the Tower of Babel and the 
buildings in the sacred precinct surrounding it.~Vast though the Tower was, it was only a small if 
important part of the whole great city of Babylon whose size may be judged from the town-plan below 
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Sir Leonard Woolley, from Excavations at Ur (Ernest Benn Lid) 


(Above) The XKiggurat at Ur, a smaller version of the Tower of Babel, formed the basis of an accurate 
reconstruction by Sir Leonard Woolley. (Below) The excavation of the sacred precinct of the Tower 
of Babel was begun in 1908 by Robert Koldewey. Of the Tower itself only the ground-plan remained 


as a religious concept. In this case he shows 
a four-sided tower encircled by a ramp which 
winds upwards around it. 

All the previous representations were of 
simple structures without imaginative archi- 
tectural details. Ramps are an important 
new element and a whole group of modern 
representations are associated with them. 

This is not the only aspect of the painting 
in the Livre d’ Heures that is important. Here 
also for the first time we see use being made 
of the descriptions brought back by travellers 
to the Orient. The French Master used 
Arabic elements of style in the ornamental 
decoration of the Tower; he arranged 
the landscape in the manner of those on 
Oriental tapestries, while the camel is clearly 
introduced as an appropriate piece of local 
colour. Angels of Evil are flying around the 
solidly constructed tower, which reaches into 
the clouds; their presence so startles the 
masons that they hurtle to the ground. 

The most beautiful and also the best- 
known picture of the Tower of Babel is Pieter 
Brueghel the Elder’s painting of 1563 in the 
Vienna Gallery. This has obvious analogies 
with the Colosseum, which Brueghel had 
seen when visiting Rome. From this simple 
form he develops a titanic structure of great 
compactness, into which it is possible to peer 
so that its layout is revealed. The broad 
ramp encircling the Tower is sufficiently 
roomy to allow even builders’ yards to be 
installed on it. Around it, with his usual 
attention to detail, he has shown its site— 
on a waterfront with a Flemish town in the 
background—and a crowd of masons and 
artisans with their foreman. 

For a long time Brueghel’s picture was 
used as a pattern by many painters, etchers 
and engravers, who treated the tower in a 
very similar manner. Modifications are in- 
significant; as for example the arrangement 
of the tower in steps instead of with a ramp. 

A Dutch artist of the same period, Cornelis 
Anthonisz, has carried the story forward to 
the demolition of the Tower, which otherwise 
in external details is very similar. The 
Netherlands displayed a striking interest in 
the Tower during the second half of the 16th 
century, probably as a result of their many 
contacts with the Middle East. 

With the beginning of the 17th century the 
number of large illustrations of the Tower 
diminishes for no evident reason. Only a 
few representations continued to be made, 
mostly in forms such as a mechanical clock 
by the Dresden craftsman Hans Schlotheim 
in 1602. After a lull of some decades it was 
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discovered anew and this time by theologians 
and architects, who attempted to reconstruct 
it on the drawing board. Without the exact 
knowledge later to be supplied by archaeolo- 
gists, they remained dependent on tradi- 
tional illustrations. The scholarly Athanasius 
Kircher produced three designs which are 
interesting not only from the architectural 
point of view but also from that of town- 
planning. The tower is integrated into a 
geometrically planned town, the ideal 
standard town. Perfect ‘cities’ on the lines 
of those in Plato’s Republic and Thomas 
More’s Utopia were fascinating the minds of 
men in Kircher’s time. 

Arbitrary reconstructions extend into the 
18th century and bring about many amazing 
solutions according to the inclination of the 
designer. During the rgth century the first 
temple-buildings in Mesopotamia, but not 
those of Babylon, were surveyed and 
measured. Before then the reconstructions 
were purely the products of imagination and 
incorporated (as in the case of those by 
Chipiez) the elements of contemporary archi- 
tectural style. 

Robert Koldewey was mainly responsible 
from 1899 onwards for the German excava- 
tionsat Babylon. These, however, only revealed 
the ground-plan of the Tower. It was Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s excavations of the Zig- 
gurat at Ur which threw the greatest light 
on the form of the Tower of Babel. As has 
been pointed out, both were built by Ur- 
Nammu; both were restored by Nebuchad- 
rezzar though on different lines. The ground- 
plan of both is identical, though that of the 
Tower of Babel is larger, and it can therefore 
be assumed that the elevations were also 
similar. But the Ziggurat at Ur was the best 
preserved of all these towers and the only one 
to yield sufficient detail to make possible a 
reconstruction based on actual finds. The 
tower was solid, of mud brick, with an outer 
skin of burnt bricks held together by bitumen 
mortar, with flights of stairs reaching from the 
ground to the topmost stage on which the 
temple stood. The walls sloped inwards and 
the heights of the different stages were cleverly 
calculated so that the eye was led upwards to 
the shrine; the architectural subtleties do 
great credit, as Sir Leonard has pointed out, 
to builders working more than four thousand 
years ago. 

Thus at last the form of this great Tower 
has slowly emerged; the fantasies of artists, 
architects and theologians have gradually 
given way to the facts revealed by the skill 
and care of archaeologists. 


Saint Boniface and the 
Shaping of Western Europe 


by DONALD ATKINSON 


This year the Church of England has celebrated the twelfth centenary of the martyrdom of Saint 
Boniface, the “‘Apostle of Germany”, an Englishman whose achievements as a Christian missionary 


and an ecclesiastical organizer were in themselves prodigious. 


The following article, however, 


deals with these only as they contributed to another achievement: the integration of Central Ger- 
many with Western and Southern Europe, a fact of the highest political importance today. For 
further reading the short biographical study Saint Boniface, by G. W. Greenaway, is recommended 


Ar certain points in their history the people 
of England have exercised a deep and endur- 
ing influence on the Continent of which they 
are, as it were, extra-mural members. Such 
an influence was first exercised in the 8th 
century, when monks and nuns in consider- 
able numbers left this country to work in the 
backward areas of the continental mainland, 
and made a decisive contribution to the shap- 
ing of Western Europe. It is in large measure 
to these men and women that Western 
civilization owes its character today. 
Outstanding among these missionaries was 
Saint Boniface. (The name was conferred on 
him by Pope Gregory II: his English name 
was Winfrith.) He is remarkable not only 
for his labours as a propagator of the Christian 
faith, but also for his achievement as a Euro- 
pean statesman. For instance, Mr Christo- 
pher Dawson has described him as “‘a man 
who had a deeper influence on the history of 
Europe than any Englishman who has ever 
lived.”’ Boniface was born near Exeter, about 
the year 680, and, after education there, was 
sent to the monastery of Nursling, between 
Southampton and Winchester, where he 
gained a reputation for intellectual power and 
spiritual holiness. Although attractive careers 
were open to him in England—he was once 
offered the abbacy of Nursling—Boniface felt 
called to preach to the heathen of the Con- 
tinent. In its northward expansion from the 
Mediterranean the Church had by-passed the 
north-eastera part of Europe, so that the lands 
east of the Rhine remained, in Boniface’s day, 
fiercely pagan. The northernmost of these 
lands, the dukedom of Frisia, lay close to the 
English shore and offered an exciting field 
for evangelism. Already two missions had 
been sent there; first under Saint Wilfrid, 
and then under Saint Willibrord who, though 
very old, was still working in Utrecht. In 716 
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Boniface sailed to join him there. 

The most important power in the Europe 
of 716 was the kingdom of the Franks. Its 
lands extended from the Pyrenees in the west 
to the frontier-provinces of Hesse, ‘Thuringia 
and Bavaria in the east. Racially, it was 
divided into Neustria, which comprised most 
of modern France, and Austrasia, which in- 
cluded Alsace, Upper and Lower Lo-raine, 
Flanders and the Rhineland. The declining 
Merovingian monarchy possessed a limited 
suzerainty over these lands, which were ad- 
ministered by rebellious local dukes and 
counts. This applied particularly to the 
frontier-provinces. Frisia was in process of 
becoming a frontier- province, but when 
Boniface arrived there the process was in- 
complete and a fierce war was raging be- 
tween the duke, Radbod, and the Frankish 
commander, Charles Martel. The hatred 
which the Frisians felt for the Franks was 
accentuated by the fact that the former were 
pagan and worshipped Nordic nature-deities. 
This was also the case in Hesse, Thuringia 
and (to some extent) Bavaria. In periods of 
Frankish control, however, a certain amount 
of work was done by Christian missions under 
the protection of Charles Martel. ‘The latter 
had been extremely helpful to Willibrord at 
Utrecht, for it was to his interest to assist 
those who were, after all, removing the chief 
obstacle to the acceptance by the Frisians of 
Frankish rule—the difference in religion and 
culture. 

At this time the Frankish kingdom was 
undergoing a threefold political development 
which involved: the rise to power of the Aus- 
trasian family of the Arnulfings, who, as 
mayors of the royal palace, engrossed all real 
power to themselves and, towards the middle 
of the century, dispensed with even a nominal 
monarchy; the attempt of Charles Martel, 
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The Benedictine abbey of Fulda was for 
Saint Boniface a cherished spot. To tts 
site, building, endowment and regulation 
he devoted great personal attention; its 
jist abbot, Sturm, executed his plans and 
after his death fulfilled his wish to be 
buried there. Sturm, a Bavarian of noble 
birth, had been educated at the monastery 
of Fritzlar under Abbot Wigbert, a monk. 
of Glastonbury brought over by Boniface. 
(Left) Saint Michael’s Church at Fulda 
Shows in part the style of many ecclesi- 
astical structures in Germany which owed 
their existence to the activities of Saint 
Boniface ; especially the rotunda, built in 
622 (below), which makes this the second 
oldest surviving church in Germany. (The 
oldest is Charlemagne’s church at Aachen.) 


their latest representative, to subdue the re- 
bellious frontier-provinces and expand even 
further, into Saxony; and the consequent 
elaboration of a more centralized system of 
government capable of controlling the wide- 
spread domains of the kingdom. Upon the 
successful completion of these developments 
depended the security and unity of the 
Frankish state, and this fact alone would have 
given all who took part in them sufficient 
historical importance; but much more be- 
sides depended on it. 

The previous century had seen the sudden 
rise of Islam and its lightning conquest of the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. By 
715 the Moslem forces had subdued the 
Iberian peninsula and were threatening 
Aquitaine. In their advance they had de- 
prived the Church of her most productive 
fields—North Africa, Syria and Spain—so 
that the conversion of Germany was now a 
matter of urgency to restore the Church’s 
manpower and morale. The Pope was hind- 
ered in the exercise of an effective leadership 
by the presence of semi-pagan Lombards 
across the top of Italy, and the initiative 
could only be taken by the Frankish kingdom. 
It rested upon this semi-organized state to 
save the Continent for Christianity, by repell- 
ing the dual threat of Islam in the south- 
west and pagan Germany in the north-east, 
and establishing itself as the ruler of Western 
Europe. The solution of the political pro- 
blems of the Frankish kingdom was there- 
fore of vital importance to the Church. 

The Frankish Church, however, was ill 
equipped to render assistance to the state. 
Although it was very wealthy and had the 
potential means to create forms of Christian 
government and culture, it was subservient 
to the private interests of the local magnates 
and lacked vigour and initiative. In the 
absence of these qualities, its wealth and in- 
fluence rendered it a prey to excessive taxa- 
tion and exploitation. The measure of its 
decadence may be taken from the fact that it 
had made no effort to evangelize the frontier- 
provinces of its own country. It is not surpris- 
ing that such a church was always in danger 
of lapsing into heresy, and often combined 
Christian doctrines with pagan practices. 

It fell, therefore, to the Anglo-Saxon Church 
to provide the Frankish kingdom with the 
spiritual leadership and practical cooperation 
which it needed in the establishment of a 
European Christendom, Though very young, 
this Church had certain advantages which 
fitted it for the task. It shared with the Irish 
Church a vigorous missionary zeal, but it 
possessed also qualities of discipline and 


orderliness which saved it from the eccen- 
tricities of teaching and behaviour common 
in that Church. By virtue of its youth it 
tended to look towards Rome for authority, 
and this was a unifying tendency ina land still 
divided under the Heptarchy. On the Conti- 
nent the authority of Rome was almost non- 
existent. Most important of all, the English 
Church boasted a governmental institution— 
the synod—which enabled tribal and ecclesi- 
astical rulers to legislate as one, without 
either engulfing the other. In the days when 
the clergy were the best administrators and 
educators, and also owned much of the land, 
it was inevitable and desirable that state and 
church should act as one. Possessing these 
advantages, the English Church was ideally 
suited to send a missionary movement to the 
Frankish frontier-provinces. When Wilfrid 
had crossed to Frisia in 678 the movement had 
tentatively started; when Boniface went over 
in 716 it had begun in earnest. 

Arriving in the middle of the war between 
Radbod and Martel, Boniface was able to do 
no more than visit Willibrord and make a 
hurried reconnaissance. Before he returned 
to England, however, he was sure of one 
thing: that any missionary work was impos- 
sible without the support of the Frankish 
ruler. This was to be one of the twin princi- 
ples of his European apostolate. The com- 
plementary principle he established by his 
next move, which was to visit Rome and 
secure the support of Pope Gregory II for the 
Frisian mission, which he hoped to resume 
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when the war was over. In all his subsequent 
work Boniface remained true to this begin- 
ning; nothing was done outside the authority 
of Rome. Gregory, however, redirected 
Boniface’s efforts to the provinces of Hesse 
and Thuringia, and after a short ministry in 
Frisia (719-722) Boniface was consecrated 
bishop and given a roving commission to 
preach, baptise and ordain in the German 
lands. At his consecration he took an oath of 
fidelity to Roman authority, and received 
letters of commendation to Charles Martel, 
who gave him a certain amount of support, 
but was not so friendly as he had once been 
to Willibrord. Nonetheless, the Frankish 
army and authority were indispensable. 
The first half of Boniface’s work might be 
called ‘“‘the conversion and organization of 
the frontier-provinces’’, and lasted from 722 
until 741. During this period he concentrated 
on three tasks: the evangelization of the 
people; the foundation of monasteries; and 
the organization of the new lands into a 
disciplined ecclesiastical province. In the 
spade-work of evangelization he was without 
equal, combining as he did patience and 
audacity. An example of his genius in this 
sphere is the destruction of the Geismar oak. 
The oak was a pagan idol, believed to be the 
dwelling of the thunder-god, and provided 
the Hessians with symbol and inspiration. 
The destruction of such a treasured fetish at 
the wrong moment would have brought down 
the wrath of the whole Hessian community 
on the Christian mission, which, if not anni- 
hilated, would at least have been decimated. 
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Its destruction at the right moment, however, 
when the pagan faith was already rather 
shaken by Boniface’s preaching, was calcu- 
lated to hasten the dissolution of that faith and 
bring converts to Christianity by the hundred. 
Boniface was wise enough to choose the 
right moment, and this was in fact the result 
of his well-timed audacity. 

In the establishment of monastic founda- 
tions Boniface was indebted to large numbers 
of his friends, who came over from England 
to join him after 725, and among whom were 
some women. Most of them came from 
Wessex and Kent; the monks from Malmes- 
bury, Glastonbury and Nursling; the nuns 
from St Mary’s Minster on the Isle of Thanet. 
With them Boniface staffed the monasteries 
of Améneburg, Fritzlar, Ohrdruf, and (later) 
Fulda, the nunneries of Kitzingen and 
Tauberbischofsheim, and the double-founda- 
tions (i.e. for monks and nuns) of Eichstatt and 
Heidenheim. These houses trained the 
founders of a native German priesthood 
which was to take over when the English 
mission had completed its work, but they 
were also the means by which the German 
tribes were brought into the tradition of 
Latin learning and law. They are the first 
cause of Germany’s cultural unity with the 
West. Every conquest of pagan soil for a 
monastic foundation was the promise of a 
subsequent conquest of pagan hearts for’ 
Christ and pagan minds for a Christian 
culture. 

The task of organizing the newly converted 
lands into an ecclesiastical province was 
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The cathedral church of Fulda dates from the early 18th century. Its Baroque decoration extends to 
the shrine of Saint Boniface in the crypt: beneath the altar lie the Saint’s mortal remains ; in front 


of tt an alabaster relief depicts him in episcopal garb rising from the grave at the Last Judgement 
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When St Boniface was killed by pagan tribes- 
men in unconverted Frisia, he sought to shield 
his head with the book he had been reading. 
Above) Known as the Ragyndrudis Codex, this 
1s still preserved in the Cathedral at Fulda 
and shows the mark of the fatal sword-blow. 
Right) A page from the Ragyndrudis Codex 


accomplished between 738 and 741, by which 
time Boniface had been created archbishop 
732) and papal legate (738). This meant 
that he had power to act as the Pope’s repre- 
sentative in Germany, and reorganize what- 
ever he thought was in need of renovation. 
He began with the already Christian territory 
of Bavaria, which was rife with heresy, dis- 
obedience to authority, and immorality. He 
redivided the country into four dioceses 
(Salzburg, Freising, Passau and Regensburg) 
and placed trusted and able men in each, who 
would not bring shame on their office. Hav- 
ing thus made himself an anchor in one of the 
older provinces of the kingdom, he could go 
on to organize the new areas. Here he created 
three dioceses: Biiraburg in Hesse, Erfurt in 
Thuringia and Wirzburg further south, 
where Thuringia merged into Franconia and 
Bavaria. In these sees he placed some of his 
English companions. Thus, by 741, he had 
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eight suffragan bishops under his control: a 
new and worthy province of the Church. 

In all this work Boniface was strongly sup- 
ported from Rome, by the successive Popes, 
Gregory II and III and Zacharias. At times 
his demands on them were trying, but they 
never failed to give him all the help he needed. 
Charles Martel, too, played his part. Not 
only did he give the mission the protection of 
his army and the backing of his authority, 
once actually conducting a campaign against 
the Saxons who were raiding Boniface’s 
settlements, but he performed also a unique 
service to Christendom by defeating the 
Saracen army at Tours in 732. The import- 
ance of this victory for Christianity cannot be 
exaggerated, and may be gauged from a com- 
parison with the defeat of Persia at Nehavend 
in 641, which had as its result the subjugation 
of that country to the Moslem religion. 
Tours bought time for the establishment of 
the Frankish state and for the recovery of 
Christianity from its losses in the previous 
century. However, Boniface had his part 
even in this unecclesiastical victory, for the 
army which won at Tours contained war- 
riors recruited from the converts of Hesse and 
Thuringia. 

In 741 Charles Martel died, and divided 
the kingdom between his sons, Carloman and 
Pippin. Carloman received the eastern half, 
and as this was also the half in which Boniface 
was working, there was an opportunity here 
for cooperation between ruler and arch- 
bishop; for Carloman was a religious man 
and keen on church reform. 

From 741 to 755, when he died, was a new 
phase in Boniface’s work, in which he turned 
his attention to the reform of the Frankish 
church whose decline we described earlier. 
The six years in which he and Carloman co- 
operated, until the latter entered a monastery 
on Mount Soracte in Italy, saw the complete 
realization of that alliance between the secu- 
lar and religious authorities which Boniface 
had always worked for. The Austrasian 
church-reform was aimed at bringing the 
province into conformity with Roman doc- 
trine and law, by the power of the Frankish 
ruler. Both sides of the alliance gained— 
Rome in executive power, and the Frankish 
ruler in national prestige. The reform, which 
involved the prohibition and expulsion of 
unfit and heretical priests, the reassertion of 
episcopal discipline and the integration of the 
new sees of Hesse and Thuringia with the 
Austrasian church as a whole, was based on 
the reorganization of the metropolitans (i.e. 
the archbishoprics). In the course of this 


reorganization the archbishoprics of Sens, 
Rouen and Rheims were restaffed and given 
definite provinces of responsibility. Boniface 
executed these reforms by means of the synod, 
which he revived and to which he gave an 
English form. The synod of 742, held in 
Austrasia, was the first Frankish church 
assembly for many years. It was followed by 
the synods of 743 and 744 in Austrasia, and 
the synod of 745, which was a meeting of the 
Churches of Neustria and Austrasia, under 
Pippin and Carloman. When Carloman re- 
tired in 747 the first synod of a united Regnum 
Francorum was held under Pippin. By this 
time Boniface had been made Archbishop of 
Mainz and had seen to the appointment of an 
Archbishop of Cologne. In the period of 
Pippin’s sole rule Boniface met with some 
opposition from the corrupt bishops of 
Neustria, but he was supported by the twin 
forces of the Papacy and the Mayor of the 
Palace and his word usually prevailed. 

If Boniface’s reforms involved the Church 
with secular authority, they also involved the 
state in a context of spiritual authority. This 
can be seen from the facts that the synod of 
745 sent a questionnaire to Pope Zacharias 
on ecclesiastical matters, and the synod of 
747 swore eternal fidelity to the Roman 
Pontiff. Although not all the secular mag- 
nates were present, it must be remembered 
that these synods were presided over by the 
secular ruler, and involved him in their 
decisions. So soon as the state became the 
Defensor Fidei it was bound to be affected by 
the form of faith which it was defending. In 
the case of the Franks, the result of their con- 
nection with Rome was an increase of unity 
and prestige and a deepening of culture. 

In his last years Boniface saw the comple- 
tion of the rise of the Arnulfing family when 
the nominal Meroving, Childeric III, was 
deposed and replaced by Pippin in 751. 
Boniface played his part in this constitutional 
change by himself crowning the new king, 
who was the father of the future Emperor, 
Charlemagne. 

In 753 Boniface left the scene of his labours 
and returned to the pagan province of Frisia, 
now incorporated into the kingdom, and 
with a nominee of Boniface’s, Wera, as its 
bishop in Utrecht. For nearly two years 
Boniface preached there, but on the vigil of 
Whitsunday 755, while preparing for a con- 
firmation, he and his party were set upon by 
a band of pagans and were killed. Boniface 
had always wished for a martyr’s death and 
had taken his shroud with him to Frisia. His 
end was the perfect fulfilment of a life of self- 
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A memorial to Saint Boniface erected by Englishmen at Miinchen-Gladbach in the lower Rhineland : 
the Church of Saint Boniface, dedicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury on September 18, 1955, 
at the Joint Headquarters, Northern Forces, Central Europe, in the NATO system of command 


giving for Christ and Christ’s people. 

It remains to summarize his achievement 
as a European statesman and benefactor. 
When Boniface died, the Frankish kingdom 
had completed the political developments 
which would enable it to become the guaran- 
tor of Christianity in the West. A: strong 
monarchy had replaced the weak Meroving- 
ian dynasty in 751; the frontier-provinces had 
been not merely subdued, but converted and 
organized; the frontier itself had been pushed 
further eastward; Frisia had been brought 
under control; and the kingdom had begun 
to develop efficient governmental institu- 
tions for controlling this wide expanse of terri- 
tory. In all these developments Boniface’s 
work had assisted; fis preaching had con- 
verted the heathen, his converts had helped 
win the victory of Tours; his diocesan bound- 
aries were the basis for the political ad- 
ministration of the new lands; his nominee 
was bishop of the regained Frisia; his monas- 
teries were spreading culture further east- 
wards and so pushing back the frontier of 
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paganism; and he himself had crowned the 
first of the new line which was to give great 
kings to France and Germany and a great 
Emperor to Christendom. By his reforms in 
Austrasia and Neustria, he had given the 
kingdom of the Franks the means for adminis- 
trative development; since a well-organized 
Church, in the 8th century, was a well- 
ordered Civil Service. In fine, Boniface had 
laid the foundations for the Holy Roman 
Empire of the next century, so that, besides 
having assisted in repelling the menace of 
Islam, he had also helped to create the struc- 
ture which was to repel the subsequent 
spiritual antagonism of the Vikings. But for 
the foundations Boniface helped to lay, Euro- 
pean Christianity would not have been able 
to resist their attack in the next centuries. 

We in Europe today owe to Boniface, not 
only the fact that Germany is a part of 
Western Europe and has her roots in Western 
culture, but also the fact that Europe still has 
her roots in Roman tradition and civilization, 
and in the Christian religion. 


Rip van Winkle in the 


Middle East 
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To few is it given to return, after nearly fifty years, to a scene in which revolutionary changes 


have taken place. 
in the interval. 


Sur Harry Luke has certainly not, like the namesake of his title, been asleep 
On the contrary, his many travels have but served to Sharpen his perception of 


what has changed since 1908 in lands that were then part of the Ottoman Empire, and what has not 


In the autumn of 1907 my friend Harry 
Pirie-Gordon and I, having lately gone down 
from Oxford, embarked upon an “astern 
tour which began with Byzantine monu- 
ments in Greece, Salonika (then Turkish), the 
monastic Republic of Mount Athos, the 
Dodecanese and Cyprus. Its later stages com- 
prised Palestine and Syria; and this part of 
the journey, being planned to include as 
many Crusader castles as possible, was made 
with horse, mule and tent and could scarcely 
in any case have been made otherwise in the 
all but complete absence of roads. We re- 
turned to England in May, 1908, two months 
before the first Young Turk Revolution 
ended the autocratic regime of Abdul 
Hamid II. 

It was a journey made at the close of an 
epoch— an epoch interpreted politically by 
the Treaty of Berlin—and it enabled us to 
hear, so far as Palestine and Syria were 
concerned, the swan-song of the Empire of 
the Padishahs. Since those days I have served 
for years in the Government of Cyprus and 
for two separate spells in that of Mandated 
Palestine; and both duty and pleasure have 
taken me back many times to some of the 
regions then visited, as well as to other parts 
of the Middle East. But the places to which 
we rode during the concluding weeks of our 
journey—Homs, the Krak des Chevaliers, 
Hama, Aleppo, Qalat Siman, Antioch and 
the rest of what is now called the Hatay— 
I did not see again until 1955; and it is of 
some of the changes which I noted on this 
Rip van Winkular return that I wish to write. 

Already in Homs I began to feel like Rip 
van Winkle. When we pitched our tents there 
on March 20, 1908, it was a solid Arab town 
built entirely of the local black basalt; 
foreigners were so much a novelty that our 
escort of four Turkish zaptiehs were hard put 
to it to keep the crowds from over-running 
our camp. But for our guard, the Homsi 
idlers, old and young—not unfriendly but in- 


credibly obtrusive—would have swarmed all 
over us and our belongings in their passionate 
inquisitiveness. At night we would be 
awakened by faint rustling noises and dimly 
discern the gleam of the whites of eyes as 
heads insinuated themselves under our very 
tent-flaps. 

But in 1955 the Homs I had known, black 
and compact, was surrounded by a new city 
of gleaming white residences and offices and 
blocks of flats. Instead of making on its hand- 
looms, as it used to, the loveliest silks of Syria, 
it has become a distributing centre for oil. 
Our old camping-ground had been swallowed 
up in the vast installations of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company, through whose courtesy I 
now stayed in luxury in its handsome guest- 
house instead of spending disturbed nights in 
a tent that was virtually under siege. 

Only: my visits to His Beatitude the 
Pane of the Jacobite (or Syrian Orthodox) 
Church, an ancient branch of Monophysite 
Christianity, recalled the period of Ottoman 
history when oriental Christians found it 
prudent to appear inconspicuous. There is a 
Greek verb, AavOavew, meaning “to escape 
notice”, which exactly defines this policy. A 
narrow door in a street of humble booths 
gives access to an equally narrow passage; 
not until you reach the end of the passage do 
you emerge into a spacious courtyard bounded 
by the ancient church and the Patriarchal 
residence. The enclave is effectively concealed 
within the surrounding sugs (covered markets). 

The Patriarch, whom I had known else- 
where some thirty years before when he was 
still a Bishop, kindly invited my party and 
myself to luncheon. It being Lent, the meal 
began with a cold purée of aubergines mixed 
with onion, garlic and sesame oil, followed by 
a pilav garnished with the white truffles that 
are found here between the desert and the 
sown. The peasant women are adept at 
detecting with their bare feet the slight bulges 
that betray their presence. Then came fish 
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A characteristic “beehive” village on the Homs-Aleppo road. While these primitive structures, 
cool in summer but warm in winter, which are peculiar to northern Syria, have been allowed to sur- 
vive, wireless aerials on many of the beehives now link a remote past with the immediate present 


from the Lake of Homs; dessert consisted of 
crystallized shaddock-peel and of the Jacobite 
speciality, ‘“‘“manna”’, a sort of nougat of 
pistachio nuts bound together with the resin 
of an aromatic tree that grows north of 
Mosul. His Beatitude himself provided a nice 
touch not so much with the previous half- 
century as with an even earlier age: after the 
coffee he smoked his cigarette from a chibuk or 
galiun, a tiny pipe at the end of a stem more 
than a yard long. Eighteenth-century travel- 
lers have sometimes depicted turbaned 
Pashas lolling luxuriously on their divans in 
fur-lined pelisses as these pipes are lighted for 
them by bowing attendants. It was pleasing 
to see some features of the process surviving 
into 1955. 

In Hamidian times a dusty chaussée con- 
nected Homs with Tripoli. It was not a good 
road, but it was much frequented, mainly by 
strings of camels carrying petroleum and 
building-stone respectively from and to the 
coast. ‘The horse-drawn carriages using it 
paid a toll of six mejidiehs (dollars) per trip to 
the road fund. It took us nine hours to ride— 
partly along it—from Homs to the Krak, a 
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journey which the motor-car has reduced to 
two. A pipe-line has succeeded the camel as 
the conveyor of the oil, but the road-surface 
seems in the intervening years to have changed 
rather less than the type of vehicle. On the 
other hand the nationalistic complications of 
the post-War age have added their quota- 
even here. In 1908 the Ottoman Empire still 
stretched from Yanina to the Yemen; now, 
even what was the single Vilayet of Syria 
extends into five independent States. The 
road from Homs to where a track branches off 
to the Krak leaves the Syrian Republic to 
pass—with the now usual apparatus of fron- 
tier controls—for one mile through Lebanese 
territory before it re-enters Syria. 

The fortress itself—greatest and best-pre- 
served of all the Crusader castles—is extern- 
ally even more unchanged than the road- 
surface, not only from what it was in 1908 but 
from what it was when the Mamluk Sultan 
Bibars captured it from the Knights Hos- 
pitaller in 1271. For the previous century and 
a half, as Robin Fedden quotes in his Crusader 
Castles from a Moslem source, “it had stuck 
like a bone in the very throat of the Saracens”. 
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(Above) The old camping-ground of Homs, where the author pitched his tent in 1908, has now been swall- 
owed up by the installations of the Iraq Petroleum Company, whose employees are housed in some of the 
gleaming white blocks of modern buildings (below) which surround the original black basalt city of Homs 
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(Above) Almost unchanged since the Saracens seized it from the Hospitallers in 1271, the Krak des 

Chevaliers 1s the best preserved of the Crusader castles. (Below) Also unchanged are the music- 

ally groaning water-wheels of Hama which for centuries have raised irrigation-water from the Orontes 
Hall Winslow 


For it commanded the communications be- 
tween the littoral and the interior, and the 
captors took care to preserve it undamaged to 
their own use. Its concentric walls, its bas- 
tions, its towers, stand as they stood then, 
challenging and intact. But internally it pre- 
sents a very different scene from what it did 
when Pirie-Gordon and I stayed there as the 
Qaimaqgam’s guests nearly fifty years ago, 
sleeping on rugs spread at night on the stone 
flags of the keep. 

In 1908 the Krak was not only the supreme 
monument of the military art of the Crusa- 
ders; it was the capital of a Qaza, the terri- 
torial unit third in grade of the Ottoman 
administrative divisions, governed by a 
Qaimaqam. The three great linked towers of 
the redoubt crudely housed the Qaimaqam 
and his family; the rest of the enceinte swarmed 
with 1500 of his administrés. These lived, as 
had their ancestors for centuries, in the great 
galleries and chambers, in the bastions, in the 
thicknesses of the walls; everywhere, in fact, 
save in the Qaimaqam’s towers, the Crusa- 
ders’ Chapter-House and refectory (then the 
gendarmerie stables) and the Romanesque 
chapel, become a mosque. It was not until the 
days of the French Mandate that the castle 
was cleared of its inhabitants, cleaned up, and 
repaired (where necessary) with equal skill 
and restraint; that a new village was built for 
the population outside and below it. 

European visitors were rarities in the days 
of the Sultans, and we were not far from being 
pioneers. Ahmed Bey, our kind host, had 
held his post for three-and-a-half years, and 
we were the first he had seen. Our nearest 
predecessor had been Gertrude Bell, six years 
earlier. It was then a complicated and costly 
expedition to visit the Krak. Now, on the 
other hand, the custodian, today its only 
inmate, sells the tourist a printed ticket of 
admission at the price of 25 Syrian piastres. 

On the night of our arrival in 1908, before 
the last streak of sunset had died away in the 
west, I climbed to the flat roof of the highest 
of the three towers and looked towards the 
sea while the kestrels, shrilly calling, flew 
round and round the tower or darted sud- 
denly into the moat below, seeking hungrily 
for their prey. To the north-west, some six- 
teen miles away, rose the peak and contem- 
porary castle of Safita. A mere goat-track 
then linked these fellow-guardians of the 
approaches to the north, but Safita has nowa- 
days its motor-bus service with Homs. In the 
middle distance shone the white dome of the 
Orthodox monastery of Mar Jirjis (St 
George), whose ample Cretan Abbot we 


found, when later we visited his establish- 
ment, to be followed about wherever he went 
by two Carpaccionesque tame partridges. 

The kestrels still nest and fly about the 
Krak, and the dome of Mar Jirjis still gleams 
in the sunlight across the valley. But I doubt 
if the Abbot of today is attended by a brace of 
redlegs. 

I wondered if I should find the ancient city 
of Hama as much changed as Homs. Happily 
I did not: its most typical and engaging fea- 
ture, the great water-wheels (na uras) that 
raised the water of the Orontes with their 
musical creaking to irrigate the adjoining 
fields, were still revolving to their several 
tunes: sometimes booming like the organ 
tones of a sixty-four-foot pipe, sometimes 
deeply wailing like a double-bass. From 
Hama, in 1908, we had ridden to Aleppo in 
three and a half days along much the same 
route as that taken by the tarmac road built 
by the French; in 1955 we did the journey by 
car in under three hours. ‘The beehive villages 
of this part of northern Syria had managed, 
I was glad to see, to survive the iconoclasm of 
our age, but many of the “‘beehives” them- 
selves are now topped by aerials. 

Aleppo is the Venetian softening of the 
city’s Arabic name Haleb, which means milk 
and recalls the tradition that Abraham, halt- 
ing here on his journey from Ur along the 
“Green Crescent’? before turning south into 
Palestine, milked his cow where now rises the 
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(Above) Aleppo is still principally Moslem and the 
parts of the citadel seen here are fine examples of 
Saracenic architecture. The city’s name is the Venetian 
softening of the Arabic Haleb, milk; in the citadel 
the story is preserved by tradition that Abraham milked 
his cow on this spot while on the way from Ur to 
Palestine: a tablet indicates the site of the milking. 
(Left) The approach to the Christian cathedral of 
the Maronites. Since the war Aleppo’s Christian pop- 
ulation has swelled to nearly a third of the total 
of 350,000 souls. But in the days of Moslem intol- 
erance and Christian weakness the several Christian 
communities huddled together for safety in their own 
quarter, the Salibeh, protected forty years ago by 
walls and five heavy tron gates; now only one gate 
remains, the others having made way for motor-roads 
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(Right) While the core of Aleppo is mediaeval and in 
places older, and its suqs form a labyrinthine town 
within a town of many miles of covered markets, it is 
now being surrounded by spacious quarters of public 
buildings and blocks of flats and offices, Some in 
dubious neo-Levantine taste, others handsome and dig- 
nified. In places where the two are seen side by side 
the juxtaposition can be startling, as here, where a 
venerable mosque forms the background to utilitarian 
flats and modern cars. The mosque itself even con- 
tains within its own precincts a similar contrast on 
the gallery of the minaret, in the form of the loud- 
speakers that have ousted the time-honoured muezzin. 
(Below) Baron Street is typical of the business 
thoroughfares of modern Aleppo, ‘where cars hoot more 
loudly and incessantly than anywhere else I have been’? 
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The ashe ; 
On the stony Jebel Siman the Emperor Zeno erected in the 5th century a superb basilica and monas- 
tery round the column of Saint Simeon Stylites. This photograph was taken by the author in 1908 


ancient, majestic citadel. Explanatory tab- 
lets in Arabic, French and English are now 
usefully affixed to the several features of this 
noble monument. But I noted a slight incon- 
sistency on the plaques by the site of the milk- 
ing: whereas the English version describes 
Abrahams cow as “‘grey’’, the French version 
calls her ‘‘rousse”. I thought it a pleasant 
coincidence that the British Consul’s chauf- 
feur—a young Armenian who had served 
with H.M. Forces in the War—should be 
named Abraham. 

Of the older quarters of the city one of the 
most interesting, but I fancy one of the least 
known to visitors, is the Salibeh, the quarter, 
as its name implies, of the Christians. Here, 
closely huddled together for safety in times of 
peril, in fact actually touching, are the 
cathedrals, monasteries and episcopal resi- 
dences of the Orthodox, the Gregorian 
Armenians, Uniate Armenians, Jacobites, 
Greek Catholics and Maronites, combining 
to form a compact Christian fortress. It is not 
unlike a quarter in the Old City of Jerusalem ; 
four or five gates gave entrance to it, and 
their heavy iron doors used to be locked at 
night and in periods of unrest. When, barely 
a decade before my first visit, there were 
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massacres of Armenians on a shocking scale 
at Aintab (now Gaziantep) and elsewhere 
within easy reach of Aleppo, these gates and 
doors had afforded very necessary protection 
to those of Aleppo. Today the Armenians 
together with the other Christian denomina- 
tions form almost a third of Aleppo’s popula- 
tion of some 350,000 and have no longer any- 
thing to fear from Moslem fanaticism. Only 
one of the gates now survives—-the one by 
which I entered the quarter in order to call 
on the Armenian Archbishop; where the 
others once barred access are open, carriage- 
able roads. 

This is indeed an advance. On the other 
hand it is saddening to one who knew the 
country before the onset of Westernization to 
note how the centre of gravity in these new 
Oriental states is irresistibly shifting, in some 
more rapidly than in others, from the old to 
the modern in architecture, dress and way of 
life. The becoming tarbush is fast disappear- 
ing among the Syrian intelligentsia; there is 
a craving for what is new, irrespective of its 
merits, often accompanied by a contempt for 
the old. “Coca-Cola civilization”’ tends to be 
the preferred one of the urban jeunesse. 
I observed with nostalgic relief in the streets 


of Aleppo (where cars hoot more loudly and 
incessantly than anywhere else I have been) 
two Mevlevi (Dancing) Dervishes in their 
black gowns and tall beehive bonnets of 
camel-hair felt, a pleasant reminder of the 
old days although the Order no longer func- 
tions in Syria. Another satisfactory reminder 
of the old days was Dr Altounyan’s hospital, 
which happily continues to render, under the 
son and grandson of the founder, its admir- 
able humanitarian service. 

From Aleppo westward to Antioch and 
from Antioch southward through the former 
principalities of the Crusaders—that to which 
Antioch gave its name and the County of 
Tripoli—these were the coneluding stages of 
our journey of 1907-1908. Guided by a very 
old Turk we first rode up the stony slopes of 
the Jebel Siman (the Mountain of Simeon), 
a locality rich, as is all this part of northern 
Syria, in early Christian buildings. The 
remains of more than 150 stone towns, dating 
from the 3rd to the 7th centuries 
A.D., are scattered within a radius 
of about ten miles. 

Qalat Siman, principal monu- 
ment of the Jebel, is the monastery 
of St Simeon Stylites, leader of the 
school of ascetics who sought 
holiness by spending their lives on 
the tops of pillars. Around the one 
—only its base survives—on which 
the Saint was perched for forty- 
two years, 


a sign betwixt the meadow and the 
cloud, 


the Emperor Zeno caused to rise 
in the last quarter of the 5th cen- 
tury a basilica with adjoining 
monastery which proved to be one 
of the greatest efforts of Byzantine 
builders. It was satisfactory to find 
this notable monument, unique 
of its kind, not only (save in one 
respect) in no worse condition 
than when I had last seen it but 
in fact consolidated by skilful 
strengthening during the French 
Mandatory regime. The excep- 
tion consists of the upper of the 
two rows of superimposed col- 
umns on the outside of the triple 
apse, still in place when I photo- 
graphed it in 1908 but now prone 
on the ground. 

The 150 or more stone town- 
ships, now dead except where they 
give temporary shelter to stray 


families of nomads, were built with taste, 
grace and every refinement the highly skilled 
architects of the time could devise. It is 
difficult today to account for their profusion 
in this rocky waste until we reflect that they 
then drew their life-blood from the neigh- 
bouring mother-city of all Syria. In the 
time of St John Chrysostom the population 
of Antioch—rich, busy, art-loving and the 
prolific mother of artists—cannot have fallen 
far short of a million, while the Jebel Siman 
and adjoining region presented an appear- 
ance very different from that of today: they 
were green with vineyards and olive-groves, 
with the forests of oak, pine and cypress that 
provided the timber for the roofs of their 
houses and their churches. 

Then came, with the incursions of the 
Persians and permanent conquest by the 
Arabs, the end of the Byzantine peace, result- 
ing in deforestation, then soil-erosion, then 
depopulation. Antioch had been “the Metro- 


Although the waters of the grove of Daphne are harnessed 
to a hydro-electric turbine, something of its classical atmo- 


sphere lingers in the reed pipes played by local urchins 
The author 


polis and Eye of Christendom”; in 1908 it 
was a pretty little provincial town of 25,000 
inhabitants on the Turco-Arab linguistic 
frontier, with no suggestion, save in the walls 
that enclosed a wide expanse of cultivated plain 
and half a mountain, that here had stood 
the third greatest city of the ancient world. 

Antioch’s architects, sculptors, painters and 
workers in mosaic once embellished many 
parts of Hither Asia; its arts and crafts are 
now reduced to the making of slippers. At 
one time the chronology generally adopted in 
the Levant was that dating from the con- 
quests of Seleucus Nicator; today only the 
Jacobites still date their documents—and then 
only on the most formal occasions—according 
to the calendar of the Seleucid era of 
Antioch. Our guide in 1908 was a notable 
link with the past, for he claimed to have 
ridden as a youth into Aleppo in 1832 in the 
wake of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mohammed 
Ali, founder of the modern Egyptian state. 
Today even the last of the dynasty of 
Mohammed Ali, the little phantom boy-King 
Fuad II, is forgotten. 

Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians, I found little changed since 
we camped there beside the Orontes in the 
spring of 1908. Even its political allegiance 
is again the same since what is now called 
the Hatay was returned to Turkey in 1939. 
It is true that the French endowed Antioch, 
while it was under their Mandate, with an 
excellent museum, mainly to house the 
mosaics from the villas of the wealthy 
Antiochenes of classical times; it is also, alas, 
true that all the na’uras have recently been 
removed because they were thought to clog 
the river. But the bazaar quarters look just 
as they did before the red morocco top-boots, 
a local speciality, began to be soled with dis- 
carded tyres, before Turkish national wines 
were added to stocks of drinks that had been 
exclusively teetotal. But never before have 
I so deeply deplored the “Hat Law” of the 
Turkish Republic, which prohibits the fez 
and imposes on men the hideous headgear of 
Europe and the U.S.A. The bearded old 
Turks, some still wearing their baggy 
breeches, seemed deprived of human dig- 
nity in their cast-off Homburgs and baseball 
caps, even when their smiles revealed the 
dentures supplied by the Health Service of a 
modern state. 

Six miles of road lined with Judas trees 
lead from Antioch to the grove and waterfalls 
of Daphne, the grove where 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow, 
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Perhaps this once restful, leafy bower now 
seemed less cool, less restful than the Daphne 
I thought I had remembered. The plane- 
trees were still spreading their leaves to shield 
from the fierce rays of the sun, but the ancient 
peace had gone. The advent of motor-car 
and motor-cycle has made of this pleasure- 
dome of pagan gods a picnic resort for the 
people of Antioch, and by the road there has 
arisen a large LOKANTA VE GAZINO, 
hotel and casino combined. Countless little 
rills still trickle down the hillside and small 
boys play on reed pipes beneath the plane- 
trees. But the streams are now harnessed— 
shades of Apollo—to a hydro-electric turbine, 
which helps to feed the grid supplying electri- 
city to the Hatay. 

Daphne having become a Hampstead 
Heath, there was a continual va et vient of 
Antiochenes while we were eating our sand- 
wiches and drinking Turkish wine watered 
from the springs. They included an outing 
of schoolgirls and Guides in charge of a 
teacher, a short, stoutish Turkish woman 
wearing grey flannel slacks that became her 
ill. On the other hand the occasional Kurds, 
members of five tribes who came to the Hatay 
three centuries ago from Persian Kurdistan 
and speak only Kurdish, keep to their native 
dress; and, as we skirted the great Lake of 
Antioch on our return to Aleppo from the 
Beilan Pass, storks and water-buffalo were still 
wading and wallowing respectively, as they 
have always done, in the adjoining marshes. 

It is in connexion with the mosques—tra- 
ditionally the foci of conservatism in Moslem 
lands—that modern invention has produced 
in some of these Middle Eastern countries one 
of its more surprising innovations. The 
minarets—most graceful feature of Moslem 
architecture—would rise high above village 
and city roofs so that the voice of the muezzin 
might carry his azdn, his call to prayer, far 
and wide. So stentorian, for example, was 
the voice of the muezzin of the mosque facing 
my house in the Old City of Jerusalem when 
I lived there in the 1920s, that it could be 
heard, so they said, in Ramallah, ten miles 
away, whenever the wind blew from the 
south. But I now found in Jordan and Syria 
a loud-speaker in the minaret taking the 
place of the favouring breeze while the 
muezzin remains comfortably below and, to 
use the jargon of today, does his stuff into the 
mike. Nor is this the end. In some places 
they go even farther: gramophone records of 
the appropriate calls take the place of the live 
muezzin and effect a consequential economy 


in the budget of the Parish Council. 


